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KEEP AN EYE ON 
THE MAP 


Many readers of the Spectator have already instructed us to 


1956 


| send the paper as their Christmas or New Year gift to friends 


living abroad. Some will not do so until the last minute. 


They forget, perhaps, that the farther away their friends live 


| the sooner must the first issue be sent if it is to arrive by Christ- 
mas. Now is the time to attend to this matter. 


You can have the Spectator sent as your Christmas or New 
Year Gift to your friends, wherever they live, for six months 
(26 weeks) and save yourself at least 12s. 6d. on the normal 
subscription rate. 

The charges are : 

for one or two gift subscriptions : 10s. each ; 
for three gift subscriptions: £1 §s. ; 
for a greater number : 8s. 4d. each. 


You may send the paper to as many friends as you wish, but 
please do not include in your list those you know to be regular 


| readers already. 


We shall send each friend an attractive greeting card which 
will explain that the Spectator comes from you as a gift. 


There is an order form below, but if you prefer not to cut the 
paper a letter will suffice. 


\F YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, IS 32s. 6¢. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION 


To: THE SPECTATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Special Gift offer and enclose £ ; : d. 


I accept your 


foi six-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is:— 


- 


Please open Gift Subscriptions for the following, none of whom, to my 
knowledge, buys the SPECTATOR regularly: 


(Please use block letters throughout) 
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ANTI-AMERICANISM 


NTI-AMERICANISM in this country is stronger now 
than it has been for years. Mr. Julian Amery, MP, feels 
himself able to say : ‘The British have never before been 

so badly treated by an ally.” Mr. Hugh Fraser, MP, can ask: ‘If 
America supports Russia in UNO is it impossible that we 
should seek arrangements with Red China?’ This attitude is 
not confined to the Right’s lunatic fringe. President Eisenhower 
has been attacked in terms worthy of the most ‘give ’em hell’ 
Democrats, and even papers such as the Sunday Times and the 
Daily Telegraph have added fuel to the flames. Still more 
alarming is the fact that these outbursts mirror the feeling both 
in the country and in the Government. Mr. Butler has taiked 
about the Americans ‘manceuvring against us,’ and more than 
a hundred Tory MPs have tabled a motion deploring the 
attitude of the US. Feeling in the country is no less strong 
Is it justified? 

American policy, or the lack of it, in the Middle East has 
unquestionably been unsuccessful. But the lurchings of Mr. 
Dulles have been little greater than those of this country. As 
Professor Brogan points out in a letter this week, the Prime 
Minister’s Guildhall speech a year ago outlined a very different 
policy from that recently followed. Indeed the Government’s 
understanding of Israel’s danger and difficulties is very recent. 
This summer the Foreign Office was still attesting. contrary to 
the evidence, that the balance of arms in the Middle East had 
not been disturbed; and as late as October the Foreign Office 
was talking of ‘our ally’ Jordan’s ‘great restraint’ in face of 
Israeli provocation. Certainly it is to be hoped that the Ameri- 
cans realise that their Middle Eastern policy has been at least 
as bankrupt as ours; but that is not the burden of British 
official complaint—which, so far as one can see. is that while 
the Anglo-French action was a success and must not be re- 
gretted, American support is now needed; and that, in withhold- 
ing it, America is endangering the Anglo-American alliance. 

Unfortunately the Americans do not share the British 
capacity for seeing defeats like Dunkirk as great victories. And 
as Professor Brogan says in his letter, the Americans do not 
believe that we were indulging in police action; they believe 
we were trying to destroy Colonel Nasser and to safeguard 
the Canal. In claiming success for our operation we are rather 
in the position of a member of a smash-and-grab gang coming 
back to a relative who had opposed the operation and saying: 
“We have been extremely successful: we have not actually got 
any jewellery but we did break the window.’ 

* * * 


The response the Government has received from the gener- 
ous patriotic feelings of the British people has gone to its head: 
it has become a victim of its own propaganda. In his speech in 
New York on Monday the Foreign Secretary solemnly said: 
‘The result of our action was . . . to unmask the extent of the 
Soviet infiltration.’ Exactly a week before his number two at 
the Foreign Office, Commander Noble, had admitted that our 
action had done nothing of the sort; that we had known as 
much about Soviet infiltration before the invasion as we did 


after it. In American government circles such statements 
could only excite derision. 

A much worse remark by Mr. Lloyd was, ‘There was no time 
in the emergency for the consultation which we should have 
liked to have had with our friends.’ In saying this he ignores 
the existence not only of the telegraph but of normal diplo- 
matic contacts as well. On the morning of the 30th (that is, 
the day of the ultimatum) the American Ambassador saw the 
Foreign Secretary at 9.30; at 10-0’clock Mr. Selwyn Lloyd left 
for a meeting with the French and Mr. Aldrich returned to his 
embassy. On the theory (which no American official would for 
one moment accept) that there was no collusion or connivance 
so far as Britain was concerned, it would not necessarily be 
damning that not one word was said to Mr. Aldrich about a 
possible ultimatum—it had not yet been thought up. But the 
American Embassy in Grosvenor Square is not far from Down- 
ing Street. It is also on the telephone. Considerations of time, 
therefore, cannot have prevented the Americans being 
consulted, far less informed, about the Anglo-French plans. The 
only possible conclusion is that ‘our friends’ were not con- 
sulted because the British and the French Governments did not 
want to consult them. Mr. Aldrich did not learn of the ulti- 
matum until after it had been delivered; and President Eisen- 
hower learned of it from a news agency report. It is too obvious 
to need argument that a delay of an hour or so (and even that 
might not have been necessary) to consult the Americans would 
in no way have affected for the worse the Anglo-French 
ultimatum. 

On the same day, and on the day before, discussions on the 
lripartite Declaration of 1950 were proceeding in Washington. 
Again the British and French said nothing of their proposed 
action. The conclusion is surely inescapable. There was a 
Franco-British decision to deceive the US and to go it alone. 

* * * 

When the Sunday Times says, ‘That there is no meeting.of 
minds is the calculated fault of the American administration,’ 
it has got the matter the wrong way round. It is the calculated 
fault of the British Government. At the end of October and the 
beginning of November the Government decided that the 
Anglo-American alliance was something that could be switched 
off like a tap. So it switched it off. Almost immediately it got 
thirsty and tried to switch it on again. It has found that it could 
not do so and has been relieving its feelings by kicking the tap. 
Instead of relieving their own feelings Conservatives would do 
well to consider the feelings of the Americans. How should we 
have felt if they had started dropping bombs in Indo-China a 
few days before a general election in this country? 

‘If the other nations of the world haven’t got enough sense 
to see where appeasement leads after the appeasement which 
led to the Second World War in Europe, if they can’t see 
exactly the road that they are following . . . why then we had 
better protect ourselves and go it alone.’ These might be the 
words of Mr. Julian Amery or Mr. Lennox-Boyd on the Middle 
East; but they are in fact the words of General MacArthur on 
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the Far East in 1951. The point is that the Americans did not 
go it alone; we have. And by going it alone we have got into a 
mess. We need America’s help to get us out of the mess, and 
angry complaints combined with assertions of rectitude are not 
the best way of securing it. 

The fact has to be faced that the presence of our troops in 
Port Said fulfils no useful function whatever, either for our- 
selves or for the West as a whole. Our objectives, which as 
outlined by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Sir David Eccles are desir- 
able, are no more unlikely to be achieved if our troops return to 
Cyprus. In Port Said they are in a very unsound position 
militarily; so long as they remain, there is a danger of hostilities 
breaking out again; and there is the ever-present danger that 
Arab fanatics will blow up some more pipelines. If that were 
to happen the effect on the Western European economy might 
be catastrophic and all the achievements of Marshall Aid might 
be undone. This danger will remain even after the departure of 
British troops; but it will be much reduced. 

* * * 

In pressing for British withdrawal, therefore, the Americans 
are not merely working off spleen at being doublecrossed; they 
have solid reasons on their side. What are the reasons on the 
other side? There are only two: to save the face of the British 
Government and to pacify the Suez Group. President Eisen- 
hower can hardly be blamed for refusing to endanger the peace 
of the world and the West’s economy in order to appease 
Captain Waterhouse. In the good old days when Conservatives 
set far greater store than Labour on the American alliance the 
American Government might reasonably try to help the Con- 
servatives against Labour. Those days, regrettably, are now 
past. Nevertheless to avoid Britain being humiliated, could it 
not be agreed with America that it should be left to General 
Burns to decide when the United Nations police force is ‘effec- 
tive’? We could agree to leave as soon as General Burns was 
satisfied on this point. 

But in any case it is no use abusing America in general 
and President Eisenhower in particular. The President has just 
won one of the most sweeping electoral victories in American 
history, and his popularity has probably never been equalled. 
Much as the British Government and people may temporarily 
dislike Ike, the American people continue to like him very 
much indeed. Personal attacks on the President are not likely 
to influence Americans in the direction that the attackers would 
wish. Nor indeed are attacks on America in general. As Mr. 

‘ Rovere says on another page, there are many Americans who 
would like their Government to do more than it has done. 
Mr. Lippmann, the New York Times, and the Alsop brothers, 
among others, have been remarkably understanding of the 
British position. But anti-American hysteria by the British 
Right will not help the case put by these powerful American 
voices who have certainly proved their friendship for this 
country. The present wave of anti-Americanism in Britain is 
quite unjustified and can only do harm. 

It is not pleasant or easy to say all this, particularly at a 
time when feelings are high and patriotic emotions often take 
the place of argument. But to pursue a policy of ‘my country 
right or wrong’ is to bury one’s head in the Port Said sand. 
Quite apart from the fact that it is a sentiment seldom expressed 
save when one’s country is wrong (when one’s country is right 
its case is argued on the merits), this attitude will not help 
us in America. The Anglo-American alliance depends upon 
trust. The British Government, having weakened that trust, 
must now try to restore it. The alliance has been and still is 
the basis of world peace. If it is destroyed, the danger of a 

world war, which for so long was receding, will again be 

most grave. 
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THE SYRIAN POWDER KEG 


VER since the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt there 
have been threatening noises from the direction of Syria. 
The last week has seen an increasing spate of rumours which 
have ranged from MiGs with snow on their cowlings arriving in 
Damascus to an imminent Iraqi attack on her neighbour and 
continued Syrian accusations of an Anglo-French-Israeli plot 
against her. What seems to have happened is that the normally 
anarchic processes of Syrian government have been suspended 
in favour of an officers’ regime in which the major part is played 
by Colonel Abdul Hamid Sarraj, the head of the Syrian 
military intelligence service and perhaps a Communist. He 
has superseded President Kuwatly in effective control of the 
country—apparently because he got on better with the Russians 
than the latter and Soviet influence and money were swung 
behind him. The first results of this were seen when the Syrian 
army destroyed the Irak Petroleum Company’s pumping 
stations without reference to the Syrian government and, since 
then, Colonel Sarraj’s hand is to be observed in such different 
phenomena as the arrival of Soviet arms shipments in Syria, the 
stream of propaganda directed against Iraq from the Syrian 
radio stations and plots against the pro-Western government 
of Lebanon. 

These sinister signs of increasing Soviet influence in Syria 
were bound to affect Iraq and the Baghdad pact powers. Quite 
apart from the strategic disadvantages of having potential 
Soviet bases established in Syria, the fact that the IPC pipeline 
passes through Syrian territory gives that country something of 
a stranglehold on a large part of Iraq’s national income, which 
is, in fact, now cut off owing to the sabotage committed by 
the Syrian army. To unite Iraq and Syria under one throne has 
been a long-standing ambition of the Hashemite dynasty, 
which, if realised, would make the ‘fertile crescent’ into some- 
thing more than a geographical expression, and it would be 
surprising if some thoughts of this drastic solution to the Syrian 
question had not passed through the minds of the Iraqi govern- 
ment. Moreover, in any such move they could certainly count 
on the support of Turkey who is frightened of Communist 
infiltration in her rear and has her own quarrels with Syrian 
nationalism. 

All this, however, is not to say that Iraq will necessarily 
choose this way of resolving the situation. The latest Iraqi 
note to the Syrian government is mild in tone and simply speaks 
of using ‘all legal means’ to defend Iraq’s honour and dignity. 
The risks of any attempt to overthrow the present Syrian 
regime would be great: Russia is nearer to Syria than to Suez, 
and Iraq would not be able to avail herself of the compromising 
support of Great Britain. The only alternative would be for 
America to associate herself more actively with the Baghdad 
pact—to take over, in fact, the position which Britain has 
rendered herself incapable of filling. This would reassure Iraq 
and do much to make Soviet manceuvres in Syria and else- 
where harmless. If firm support is not given to the governments 
threatened by the Syrian powder keg, then another Middle 
Eastern explosion may result. 


MOLOTOV INTELLIGENCE 


Mo otov, the deposed Russian foreign minister, made a sensational 
comeback last night.—Daily Sketch, November 22. 
THE APPOINTMENT is regarded here [Warsaw] as a demonstrative 
public downgrading.—Daily Telegraph, November 22. 

* 


THIS IS REGARDED [in Moscow] as a victory for the Stalinists. 
News Chronicle, November 22. 
MOLOTOV’S APPOINTMENT seems to put an end to rumours in Moscow 
that the Stalinists have won a complete victory over the Moderates. 
Daily Herald, November 22. 
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MONSTROUS BARBARISM 


T the time of writing the exact extent of the expulsion 
feed made by the Egyptian authorities against British 
and French nationals and people of Jewish extraction is still 
uncertain. The first reports of a generally enforced exodus of 
the 13,000 British residents in Egypt may have been exagger- 
ated, but there is no doubt that many such orders have been 
made—some of them against families who have lived in Egypt 
for generations. Moreover, most of those affected are Cypriots 
or Maltese whose entire livelihood depends on their businesses 
in Egypt. To allow them only to take twenty Egyptian pounds 
with them is inhuman as well as contrary to recognised inter- 
national practice. Behind this gross breach of international 
law may lie the idea that the property confiscated can 
be held against sterling balances blocked in London, but 
Colonel Nasser should recognise that it is a dangerous card to 
play. To shock world opinion and irritate Britain and France 
beyond endurance would be to throw away much of the ground 
gained for him by his skilful diplomatic tactics. To succumb to 
a wild impulse of retaliation has never yet paid off in foreign 
affairs, and to revenge oneself on innocent and helpless people 
is monstrous barbarism. It has always been an Islamic tradition 
to respect guests even in time of war. Colonel Nasser should 
stick to this example. ' 


MORE REPRESSION 


WEEK ago Sir John Harding told the Cypriots that, owing 

to the intensification of the EOKA campaign, the Govern- 
ment had no option but to impose sterner penalties on terrorists 
and their associates: that the death penalty would be extended 
even to the crime of consorting with armed persons. Returning 
to this country on Monday, Sir John had a very different story 
to tell. The terrorists, he said, are losing ground in Cyprus; they 
are getting weaker: basically, the situation there is improving. 
This type of double-talk has a long and ugly history. Thus, in 
Ireland, did Lloyd George threaten reprisals and executions 
when resistance increased, while at the same time boasting for 
British consumption that the authorities ‘had murder by the 
throat.’ The fact is that the situation in Cyprus is worse now 
than it has been at any time since the EOKA campaign began. 
Almost as many British citizens have been killed there since 
the Suez invasion as have been killed in Egypt. 

A few months ago Sir John boasted that terrorism would be 
stamped out by the end of the year; it appears stronger now 
than ever. He claimed, too, that new leaders were coming 
forward from the ranks of the ‘better educated’ Cypriots to 
negotiate; where are they now? 

In the circumstances little reliance should be placed on Sir 
John’s views about the new constitutional proposals for Cyprus 
which are currently being examined. The real question is 
whether his recent actions have destroyed what at best was 
only a slender chance of conciliation. When will the British 
authorities learn, in their dealing with subject races, that to 
execute members of a patriot movement merely strengthens the 
movement; and that such repression, though it may succeed 
temporarily in stamping out armed resistance, creates antagon- 
isms which make any permanent settlement impossible? Sir 
John should take the opportunity while he is here to study Sir 
Alec Kirkbride’s A Crackle of Thorns, describing Sir Alec’s 
experience as Commissioner in Galilee in 1937. ‘The hanging 
of Arabs for the illegal possession of arms,’ Sir Alec says, ‘was 
equally ineffective . . . the more martyrs who were killed the 
more Arabs there were ready to take their places.’ In Palestine, 
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in Ireland, and now in Cyprus the same rule holds good. The 
new penalties, if they are enforced, will serve no other purpose 
than to ensure that the new constitution is stillborn. 


Portrait of the Week 


Msn of the news this week has been concerned with 
either the Middle East or Eastern Europe. The Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, has been defending the 
British action in Egypt before the United Nations, but his 
advocacy has not prevented the passing of an Afro-Asian reso- 
lution calling on Britain and France to withdraw their forces. 
In fact, one British battalion has been withdrawn from Port 
Said as an earnest of good faith. Meanwhile, attempts by Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Casey, the Australian Foreign Minister, to 
procure more American support have so far proved unfruitful, 
and the Canadian Prime Minister has spoken of his indignation 
with those countries who defy the United Nations. 

President Eisenhower has issued a statement saying that 
present differences among the Western allies should not be 
construed as a ‘weakening or disruption of the great bonds that 
have so long joined our nation with the United Kingdom and 
the Republic of France,’ and the American representatives in 
the UN are now taking the view that the clearance of the Canal 
must be carried out as soon as possible—a way of putting it 
that differs from the Afro-Asian conception of a delay until 
British and French troops are withdrawn. 

In Egypt British and French subjects as well as people of 
Jewish origin are being expelled by Colonel Nasser and their 
property confiscated, though the actual extent of the expulsions 
as well as the conditions under which they were carried out 
remains a matter of doubt. In the rest of the Middle East the 
most important development is the increasing rumours of 
Soviet penetration into Syria, and the consequent worsening of 
relations between Syria and her neighbours, particularly Iraq. 
The Prime Ministers of the Baghdad pact powers have been 
meeting, and it is significant that the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
should have delivered a warning about subversion in the 
Middle East on his return home. The Libyan government is 
to re-examine its treaty with Great Britain, and Jordan has 
decided to denounce the Anglo-Jordanian pact and accept a 
subsidy from the other Arab States. 

The main news from Eastern Europe is of the abduction of 
Imre Nagy, the widow of Rajk and a number of other people 
after they had left the Yugoslav embassy, where they were 
sheltering, in spite of solemn promises made by the Kadar 
government to the Yugoslav Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Yugoslav government has protested both to the 
Kadar government and to the Russians, and the incident has 
reverberated as far afield as the Danish Communist paper 
which up till then had toed the party line on Hungary. In 
Poland Russian actions in Hungary are still being attacked in 
the press, the Soviet authorities are reported to have disarmed 
the Rumanian army and the Rumanian Prime Minister has 
taken his place in the queue of visitors to Moscow. In Albania 
three people have been executed ostensibly for spying, but 
more probably for taking a Titoist line. In Hungary itself 
the situation has been made more acute by the abductions, 
and the stream of refugees continues, with incidents between 
Russian troops and Austrian frontier guards. 

Other foreign news is more scanty. Dr. Otto John’s trial 
goes on in Germany without any very startling revelations. 
The Panchen and Dalai Lamas are visiting New Delhi. In 
Cyprus the death penalty has been extended to a further range 
of offences; and the Russians have started some interference 
with British military trains to Berlin. 
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At home the political atmosphere remains fevered. The 
Labour ‘shadow cabinet’ elections put Mr. Harold Wilson 
into first place with Mr. Bevan third. The Government has 
announced its proposals for long-term guarantees for British 
agriculture, which give an undertaking that the total value of 
price guarantees and production grants will never be allowed 
to fall below 974 per cent. of those of the preceding year. 

In India there has been a train disaster and the Minister of 
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Railways has resigned. A nuclear power station is to be 
built at Inkley Point-in Somerset. The National Gallery is to 
receive the Pieta by Roger van der Weyden—the first work 
to be acquired by the Treasury in lieu of death duties. Miss 
Rose Heilbron has been appointed as the first woman Recorder. 
In the Olympic Games in Melbourne the Americans are 
winning the lion’s share of the gold medals. In the soccer 
international at Wembley England beat Yugoslavia 3—0. 


Avoiding War 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


R. DULLES is convalescing in Florida, and it will 
M be several weeks before he is able to resume his 

duties in Washington. It may be that ill-health will 
prevent him from ever again working and travelling as he has 
in the past. For the time being, the State Department is under 
the direction of Herbert Hoover, Jr., who became Under- 
Secretary two years ago. Mr. Hoover is well informed on at 
least one aspect of the Middle East crisis. He is a petroleum 
engineer. He knows a lot about oil—how to extract it from 
the earth, how to refine it, how to sell #. His appointment in 
1954, however, was not generally interpreted as a tribute to 


his knowledge or experience. It was regarded as a gesture | 


intended to heighten the respectability of the State Department 
and to reassure certain Republicans who had been sceptical 
about the course of administration policy. In 1954 the 
McCarthy view of the State Department as a haven for 
Marxists, homosexuals and other odd and undesirable sorts 
was still held by a number of influential people, and many 
Republicans at that time looked upon President Eisenhower 
as a man whose years of experience overseas had made him 
a dangerous internationalist. Mr. Hoover, with his illustrious 
name and his own considerable reputation for Republican 
orthodoxy, was a valuable addition to the administration. 

Now, with Mr. Dulles ill, Mr. Hoover finds himself the 
principal spokesman for American policy and the principal 
adviser to the President on foreign affairs, and there is a good 
deal of speculation as to the impact of this on our diplomacy. 
Mr. Hoover is thought to be more isolationist than Mr. Dulles 
or Mr. Eisenhower—that is to say, less enthusiastic than they 
are about our system of alliances, less convinced of the value 
of mutual aid, more favourably disposed to independent 
courses of action. No one claims to detect the influence of 
his views on anything that has happened in recent weeks, but 
there is nevertheless a feeling that his opinions are bound to 
make themselves felt sooner or later. There is also a certain 
amount of apprehension over his relationship to the President, 
who must rely on him as a source of information and policy 
guidance. Quite apart from his views, it is argued, Mr. Hoover 
is an amateur in diplomacy—he has had little or no experience 
in the formulation of policy, and he has had no training in 
the evaluation of diplomatic intelligence. The fear has been 
expressed by James Reston of the New York Times, a close 
and uncommonly knowledgeable student of foreign policy, 
that for as long as the President must rely on Mr. Hoover 
for information and advice, the President will be inadequately 
served. 

This is no doubt a serious matter. Every President needs 
accurate intelligence and expert assistance in evaluating it, 
and Mr. Eisenhower, who has never been much of a hand 
at gathering information on his own, needs it more than most. 
It is ironic, though, that in the same series of dispatches in 
which Mr. Reston voiced his misgivings about Mr. Hoover’s 
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role as a source of information and counsel, he reported a 
development far more significant than any that could flow 
from Mr. Hoover’s elevation. The crucial development of 
recent months, he said, was the emergence of Mr. Eisenhower 
as his own Secretary of State. In a thoughtful survey of the 
principal decisions made by the administration since 1953. 
Mr. Reston pointed to the fact that they have reflected less 
and less the militant Calvinist spirit of Mr. Dulles and more 
and more the easy-going and rather optimistic spirit of the 
President. To some extent, of course, this has been a result 
of the friction of history itself—the bold slogans of the early 
days of the administration, most of them composed by Mr. 
Dulles, could not have been made the basis of policy by any 
administration. But the fact remains that Mr. Eisenhower has 
on several occasions restrained and overruled the Secretary, 
and today, Mr. Reston thinks, it may fairly be said that 
American policy is Eisenhower policy. 

Mr. Reston draws what would appear to be the obvious 
conclusion: that the next four years will be characterised by 
Mr. Eisenhower’s well-known determination to avoid war at 
almost any cost. He says there will be ‘a marked decline of 
public emphasis on force as a deterrent to Communist aggres- 
sion’ and a general reluctance to intervene in any fashion in 
areas—apart from Western Europe—where war threatens. 
Mr. Reston views the President’s anti-interventionism as 
compounded partly from his genuine horror at the con- 
sequences of war and partly from his dislike of trouble 
in any form. He points out that Where, early this year, the 
leading critics of administration policy were taxing it with 
the recklessness of Mr. Dulles’s talk about going to the ‘brink 
of war,’ the main objection today is that the Eisenhower 
administration fears to lead the country anywhere near the 
brink. Though Mr. Reston does not make the point, others 
have suggested that Mr. Eisenhower’s mandate from the voters 
earlier this month was to continue as a peacemaking President 
and to add to his lengthening record of withdrawals; it is, in 
short, the backing away from war that the people approved, 
and while there are certain objections to this now—it is 
reported, for example, that there is disagreement in our United 
Nations delegation over our general support of the Arab-Asian 
bloc—there is no reason to believe that American public 
opinion on the whole is anything but pleased over the course 
we have pursued in the Middle Eastern crisis. 

Logic appears to be on Mr. Reston’s side when he contends 
that the President will give the country more of what it voted 
for and more of what it is his natural inclination to give. 
History, however, suggests other possibilities. The twentieth- 
century predecessors of Mr. Eisenhower have won re-election 
after making pledges of non-intervention. Woodrow Wilson 
in 1916 and Franklin Roosevelt in 1940 affirmed determina- 
tion to resist involvement in war and were returned to office, 
as Mr. Eisenhower was, largely because the people took them 
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at their word. There were many differences between the case 
of Wilson and the case of Roosevelt, and the case of 
Eisenhower is very different from those of the other two. Never- 
theless, the determination was the same with all three—one 
could argue over the kinds and degrees of good faith with 
which they spoke, but none of the three, certainly, was a rank 
hypocrite—and the two who were tested by history felt them- 
selves bound in the end to ignore their pledges and act in what 
they conceived to be the national interest. The first two, of 
course, campaigned for re-election while world wars were 
raging. 

For Mr. Eisenhower, intervention and non-intervention 
have a somewhat different meaning, and it seems conceivable 


to some of us that a stronger, more daring stand would reduce . 


the chances of ultimate war. Evidently the President does not 
at the moment feel this, and all that we know of his tempera- 
ment and his views suggests that the course he has recently 
pursued—when Mr. Dulles was his voice in diplomacy and, 
later, when Mr. Hoover took over—will be continued in the 
period ahead. It happens, though, that American policy is 
always more than an expression of the President’s mind and 
character; the national interest makes demands of its own, and 
our experience is that sooner or later our Presidents act in 
accordance with it. It could well be that Mr. Eisenhower, 
who has had great faith in the value of the North Atlantic 
alliance even when he has seemed to have little faith in anything 
else, will have borne in upon him a view of the national 
interest larger and more constructive than his present one 
seems to be. And this regardless of whether Mr. Dulles con- 
tinues as Secretary of State or whether Mr. Hoover continues 
as Mr. Dulles’s stand-in. 


Political Commentary 


By Our Political Correspondent 


can be a useful barometer of party mood: and how that 
Ase from its parliamentary significance Question Time 
mood has changed during the month! There is an air of 
contrivance, almost of rehearsal, about the cries of ‘No!’ or 
‘Answer!’ Interruptions are designed less to release pent-up 
feelings than to shut out unpalatable or irritating truths. And 
the floor of the House no longer represents the Great Divide: 
what the Opposition are doing or saying is of much less 
importance to the Government now than what is happening 
among its own supporters. For on occasions during the past 
week the Conservative Party appeared closer to disintegration 
than it has been since the days of Peel. 

That the party has held together at all is a telling illustration 
of the extent to which the politician remains bound by 
emotional ties, even when these involve mighty intellectual 
contradictions. 

‘From different causes,’ Gobmouche* thought, 
‘The same effects transpire; 

Some Tories cheer that Britain fought, 
The rest, that she ceased fire.’ 

But the cheering and order-paper waving which greeted 
these two announcements were neither hypocritical nor, strictly 
speaking, illogical. What was, and remains, illogical is the 
Government’s double set of arguments, designed to convince 
its members on both wings that their enthusiasm is not mis- 
guided—arguments which are wildly contradictory. The fact 
is that the case of the Conservative Right cannot be reconciled 
with the case of the Conservative Centre, except for as long as 
the subject can be kept on an emotional ‘my country, right or 
wrong’ level. 





* OED: ‘a credulous journalist.’ 
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To the Right—the Suez Group—Britain’s design has been to 
crush Nasser, to take over the Canal, to protect British citizens, 
and to remind the Arabs and the world that the British lion 
still has claws. During the past three weeks it has been be- 
coming obvious that all these designs have failed; and it is 
only by desperate promises that the designs will at some later 
date be effected, that the men of Suez have been dissuaded 
from an open breach. But this has left them in a state of savage 
tension. They are wringing their hands now; soon, they will 
be wringing necks—politically speaking. They feel betrayed; 
and however wrong-headed their views have been, they have 
some justification. They might, indeed, have broken up the 
Party long since, but for the fact that, with the exception of 
Mr. Angus Maude, they carry no political weight as indivi- 
duals. Collectively, particularly when they can attract support 
from the centre (as in the motion tabled by more than 100 Con- 
servative MPs accusing America of ‘gravely endangering the 
Atlantic alliance’) they may alarm the Government; but they 
have breathed fire and Waterhouse for so long that they are 
not taken seriously as counsellors. 

Besides, what can they do? They can bring down the 
Government; but to do so would probably be to destroy the 
Conservative Party in its present form. This is not just a 
question of numbers: it would need a comparatively small 
defection from the Right, added to the dissidents on the Left, 
the Boyles and the Nicolsons, to sap the Party’s confidence. 
And without that confidence, things fall apart. 

So far, the Centre has held mainly because the emotional 
tide in the country has remained in the Government’s favour. 
But emotion cannot for ever disguise from the Centre that the 
Government is being led from behind: that Mr. Butler, in his 
anomalous position as crypto-Prime Minister, is not dictating 
events, but allowing events to dictate to him. 

In the Commons last Thursday, for example, Mr. Butler 
reassured the Centre by refusing to commit himself and them 
to any decision how long British troops would remain in the 
Canal Zone. But on Tuesday he placated the Right by confirm- 
ing that the troops will not be withdrawn until the Canal is 
cleared and under international control. This amounts to direct 
defiance of the United Nations; defiance which cannot be main- 
tained indefinitely unless the Government, contrary to earlier 
protestations, is prepared to break up the Atlantic alliance and 
go it alone. If this is in fact Mr. Butler's intention, then not 
even the credulous Centre will find it easy to support him for 
long. 

What, in fact, are Mr. Butler’s intentions? He has blown 
hot, he has blown cold, and he has blown tepid, until the only 
justification for his present position in the Party is that it is 
unwise to swop caretakers while crossing a canal. But the job 
does not suit him. His capacity to appear pleased with himself 
at times when he should appear self-effacing is unfortunate. In 
the Commons on Monday he looked like the family retainer 
who has not actually sold his master to the Barbary corsairs, 
but who has arranged for him to go sailing when they are 
known to be in the vicinity. In the long run, Mr. Butler is 
unlikely to come well out of this crisis. But then, who will? 


OLYMPICS INTELLIGENCE 


DerREK JOHNSON battled to within six inches of the Gold Medal. 
News Chronicle, November 27. 

JOHNSON misses gold medal by a foot. 

Evening Standard, November 26. 
EIGHTEEN frustrating inches. . . —Daily Mail, November 27. 
LickeD by 20 inches.—Daily Sketch, November 27. 
No more than two feet.—The Times, November 27. 
TuatT blasted yard!—Daily Herald, November 27. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


A FEW WEEKS ago the Spectator printed an engaging parody of 
Tom Driberg’s description, in an English newspaper, of his 
meeting with Guy Burgess in Moscow. Never imagining 
that anybody would take the attribution seriously, the Spec- 
tator printed Burgess’s name. To our astonishment, the parody 
fooled a number of people, including experts on Russian 
affairs. Now, however, the laugh is on us. A letter has come in 


Tom: 9 Bn. —s 
vk, Rebate 
Now ror 4s 
V) “9 Ce. 


Leer, 


It will be found in the correspondence columns; but, as it 
is I whom he attacks, I propose to answer its criticisms here. 
It is more than five years since Mr. Burgess chose Stalin. In that 
time, I fear, he has lost touch with the principles of independent 
journalism. His suggestion that the Spectator is a servile puppet 
of the Government will raise a hollow laugh in a good many 
circles. Is not Mr. Burgess’s concern for press freedom a piece 
of double-think? I feel some hesitation in resorting to what 
Mr. Burgess holds to be the grossly unfair device of quoting 
Commtunist pronouncements; but I am informed that the Soviet 
journal Party Life of May, 1955, states: ‘The force of our press 
lies in the fact that it is directed by the Communist Party 
always and in everything.’ Mr. Burgess has indeed detected me 
in one minor error of reference—that of the Lenin quotation. 
My opinion of government departments being what it is, I only 
wish that I could confirm Mr, Burgess’s delightful theory that 


r : ~\ 
os q) / Glad 
my tidings... 
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Your Christmas present 
problems are solved, For the inquiring child, a 
DOCTOR ALONE (Illus. 10s 6d) by Peggy Chambers, 
the inspiring life story of Elizabeth Blackwell, the 
first woman doctor; for older boys and girls, 
THIRTEEN BANNERS (Illus. 10s 6d) by Henry Garnett, 
an exciting historical novel set in the days of the 
de Montfort rebellion ; for younger readers, SMOKY 
JOE GOES TO SCHOOL (Illus. 9s 6d) by Laurence 
Meynell, hilarious adventures of an extraordinary 
cat; and for the very young, a colourful and 
attractive picture book by Marjorie Flack, THE 
NEW PET (Illus. 8s 6d). 
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the inaccuracy proves that it must come from the Foreign 
Office. Alas, it was a slip in transcription made in this office: 
the date of the Lenin article is indeed 1915, but the edition of 
his Selected Works referred to should read : ‘New York, 1943.’ 
If | am a puppet, it is not of MIS, but of Wall Street! 
* * * 
MR. BURGESS’s passion for accuracy does not extend to his 
quotations either from myself or from Khrushchev. I called his 
remark about Beria not ‘false’ but ‘ridiculous.’ And the sen- 
tence he gives from Khrushchev should start: ‘In organising 
the various dirty and shameful cases . . .’ The sentence pre- 
cedes and introduces a long section on crimes in which Beria’s 
complicity is clearly stated. It certainly follows accounts of a 
number of other cases, ending with the Doctors’ Plot. There 
was every possibility and inducement for Khrushchev to have 
named Beria explicitly in his actual account of the case if he 
had found it possible to do so. But even the misinformed Com- 
munists of Russia were evidently thought unable to swallow 
that one (though Mr. Burgess shows that he could). And in 
practice Khrushchev descri’ ,s Stalin as giving direct instruc- 
tions to the Security Minister later removed by Beria and 
rehabilitated by Khrushchev himself. The fact that even 
Khrushchev did not pin the plot on Beria merely fortifies me in 
the view, held already by virtually every independent student, 
that Beria was not responsible. His Ministry released the 
doctors when he resumed it after Stalin’s death. He was not 
accused of the frame-up in any of the attacks made on him after 
his own fall. When Ryumin was shot for the affair some months 
after Beria’s execution it was not alleged that he was in 
any way connected with Beria. I hold no brief for Beria: 
even if he was not the ‘agent of a foreign intelligence service’ 
(as Khrushchev dubs him in the part represented by three 
dots in Mr. Burgess’s quotation), he was a revolting thug. 
And I thought this of him long before Mr. Burgess was allowed 
to. Of Stalin, too. And of Khrushchev—but Mr. Burgess has 
not caught up on this one yet. 
* * * 

SOME MONTHS AGO I commented on the criticism by John 
Barber, of the Daily Express, of a midnight matinee in aid of 
the Actors’ Orphanage. Mr. Barber was impressed only by 
the ‘glorious’ singing of Alfred Drake: unfortunately for Mr. 
Barber, Alfred Drake did not sing that evening, owing to a 
throat infection. Mr. Barber has now gone one better. His 
latest achievement, I understand, was duly noted on television 
in This Week; but for those who, like myself, did not see 
that worthy programme, here are the facts. In the early 
editions of the Express for Friday, November 16, Mr. Barber’s 
criticism of the new Drury Lane musical Fanny opened 
ecstatically : 

Fanny is the best-looking American show I have ever seen 
at the Lane. The scenery, enchantingly pretty, evokes the 
waterfront of Marseilles... it swings you liltingly into 
deepest France. . . . Magnificent! 

After that, admittedly, Mr. Barber had some criticisms; but 
it is unlikely that many readers stayed with Mr. Barber farther 
than his introductory paragraphs. These (and the headline: 
THE BEST LOOKER I'VE EVER SEEN . . . FANNY) would suggest 
that Mr. Barber enjoyed himself. But did he? In the later 
editions of the Express, that same day, the headline is ALas! 
WHAT SAD DAYS AT THE LANE!, and Mr. Barber’s opening 
paragraph is: 

The latest musical from Broadway (in its third year there) 
landed in London last night like a sack of wet sand. Song 
after song raised only a dry spatter of applause. Not one 
was encored. I could feel the good will of the audience ebbing 
all round me. And so did mine. 

Where before Mr. Barber merely saw performances that did 
not exist, he is now able to see them double. 
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COLUMNISTS AND COMMENTATORS have been keeping an eye on 
the obvious play for the apposite quotation; but all of us, I 
fear, missed a sitter last week: 

Alack, our terrene moon 


Is now eclipsed, and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony. 


The eclipse of the moon (November 18) took place at a time 
when most of us were asleep; and it was obscured by cloud. 
Oracularly speaking, therefore, the omens could be interpreted 
either way. Oracles are like that. 

* o * 
OXFORD SUPERIOR IN FIELD EVENTS 

Cambridge beat Oxford by four events to three in the inter- 
university field events competition at Cambridge yesterday. 

—Manchester Guardian, November 23. 

Ah, that effortless Dark Blue superiority! 

PHAROS 


Europe and Russia 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON* 


UNGARIAN resistance is still continuing. The general 
H strike is in its fifth week—surely a record in the history 

of industrial labour. Hunger and despair at the in- 
difference of the so-called Free World will probably bring i: 
to an end before long. But to restore Hungary’s economy, 
which even before the Revolution was almost bankrupt, will 
be no simple task. To create a political administration will be 
even harder. The Soviet military commander has not made 
things easier for his servant Kadar by arresting Prime Minister 
Imre Nagy on his emergence from the Yugoslav Embassy. 
This action, another example of the well-established Soviet 
tradition of treachery, was not only an insult to the whole 
Hungarian nation, but a slap in the face to Marshal Tito. 

Both Yugoslavia and Poland are in danger. The Soviet press 
is bitterly attacking the Yugoslavs, and Belgrade has replied 
sharply. In Poland Mr. Gomulka is understandably discreet. 
but he cannot, and probably does not wish to, prevent Polish 
newspapers from expressing their solidarity with Hungary. 
The Soviet forces in Eastern Germany and in Hungary could 
quickly be built up for an invasion of either country. The 
complete uncertainty about Western intentions, the complete 
absorption of British and American diplomacy in mutual 
recriminations about the Middle East, are a_ standing 
encouragement for the war party in Moscow. A Soviet attack 
would probably have one of two consequences, equally alarm- 
ing. Either it would meet with effective resistance (in the case of 
Yugoslavia at least this is possible), and local war would 
lead by stages into a world war; or it would be quickly success- 
ful, and the Soviet generals, drunk with blood, would feel the 
time had come to finish off Europe altogether, while the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers conveniently snarled at each other elsewhere. 
and this of course would also lead in time to a world war. 

It should not be thought that the Soviet Union is stronger 
than it was. On the contrary, the supreme leadership has 
more grounds for division, rivalry and mutual accusations than 
ever. It is inconceivable that the bankruptcy of ‘popular 
democracy’ in Hungary and Poland, the detestable duties given 
to the army in Budapest, and the uncertainties of the Syrian 
adventure, have not sharpened the distrust between Khrushchev 
and his party rivals, between the party bosses and the marshals. 
There have been several scraps of reliable evidence on the low 
morale of the troops in Hungary, and the effects on Soviet 
worker-soldiers of breaking strikes, massacring unarmed 





* Professor of Russian History at London University. 
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working-class crowds, and being attacked in their tanks by 
children armed with petrol bombs, will be felt for some time. 

One may hope that among the casualties of this black 
November have been the rosy beliefs proclaimed by President 
Eisenhower at Geneva and by Sir Anthony Eden in London 
last April, of friendship with the Soviet leaders. In Budapest 
the enemy has revealed himself. 

It cannot now be in doubt, if ever it was, that neither Europe 
nor Germany can continue to live half-slave half-free. It is not 
hard to see the sort of European settlement that must be the 
aim of Western policy. Its essence is a united independent 
Germany and independence for the nations of Eastern Europe. 
Free Germany would have to make its own settlement with 
free Poland, and it is clear that this would mean substantial 
acceptance of the Oder-Neisse line, even if details might be 
revised. In return for such a settlement the withdrawal of 
American troops from Europe, and even the withdrawal of 
Germany from NATO, are a price that is worth discussing. The 
whole settlement would of course require a multilateral 
guarantee involving immediate use of the atomic sanction 
against aggression. All this would really be to Russia’s interest. 
The bankruptcy of her East European empire can no longer 
be concealed. The misery and hatred of the Hungarian, 
Rumanian and East German nations are no asset to her, and 
the perhaps more compliant Czechs have little enough to offer. 

It is, however, obvious that no prospect exists today of nego- 
tiation for such a settlement. The task of Western policy is 
now not so much to convince the rulers in Moscow that they 
would gain from a settlement, as to make the present situation 
intolerable to them. There are many ways in which the West 
can be beastly to the Soviet leaders. Every type of boycott, 
diplomatic pressure and propaganda should be considered. It 
is particularly important to exploit the low morale of the 
Soviet army, and to show the Soviet intelligentsia that the 
Soviet Union is a moral pariah in the whole world, and especi- 
ally in Europe, and why. The only reasons for rejecting any 
measure should be either that it would not be effective or that 
there was a serious danger that it would precipitate the world 
war which it is the aim of Western policy to prevent. Otherwise 
no holds should be barred. The aim should be to prove to 
the Soviet leaders, over a period of time, that they have less 
to lose from negotiating a settlement. 

The most urgent need of all is to get attention back from 
the Middle East to Europe. On the Middle Eastern issue public 
opinion is divided in Britain, France and Britain are separated 
from America, and the Arab and Asian countries are aligned 
with Russia and China. On the issue of Soviet imperialism in 
Europe public opinion is united in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
and northern Europe and almost united even in France and 
Italy, all the governments of Western Europe and North 
America are agreed, Asian governments and opinion are at 
least uneasy, and even China seems less than enthusiastic in 
her support for Russia. Moreover, if Britain depends for much 
of her wealth on Middle Eastern oil, she depends for her 
existence on the security of Western Europe. It is time that the 
pretence that Britain is not part of Europe was finally aban- 
doned. It is time also that the American government stopped 
pretending that it can deal with European affairs only through 
UN, that it can safely leave the fate of Hungary, Poland or 
other European nations in the hands of Saudi Arabian slave- 
traders or even of Mr. Nehru. Finally it is time that respon- 
sible British politicians stopped talking of ‘going it alone’ 
without America and without Europe. Every day spent in 
American reproaches to Britain or British complaints to 
America is a day granted to Khrushchev and his rivals to 
compose their differences and recover their nerve. 
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The Coming Crisis in Medicine 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


in the nature of illness. In Britain today, well over 

40 per cent. of hospital beds are in mental hospitals; 
the total would be higher if room could be found for all 
the people who ought to be in mental hospitals. Then 
there are patients suffering from what are loosely termed 
‘nervous’ disorders. Their number cannot easily be estimated. 
but a proportion often mentioned is around 25 per cent. of 
general practitioners’ patients; some GPs insist it is very much 
higher. Finally, there are the patients whose illnesses, though 
they have physical symptoms, can be traced to emotional dis- 
turbances. This too remains disputed territory, but it is no 
longer denied that in certain illnesses—for example, asthma. 
some types of skin disease, peptic ulcer, and hypertension— 
the root of the trouble is usually emotional rather than 
physical. It is beginning to be suspected, too, that in many 
other illnesses—’flu, TB, cancer—emotional disturbances may 
play a decisive part. And in all illnesses, even down to broken 
bones or cuts, it has long been recognised that the patient’s 
temperament and state of mind may dictate the time required 
for recovery. 

In other words, by far the greatest medical problem of the 
present day is how to achieve understanding of the workings 
of the mind. It might therefore be expected that the country’s 
health services would operate on that assumption. They do 
not. From the day a medical student begins his courses, he 
finds they are devoted almost exclusively to instruction in the 
workings of the body. He may take a few lectures in psycho- 
logy and psychiatry, but at very few medical schools are there 
compulsory examinations in these subjects. They are taught, 
where they are taught at all, as sidelines; the time-honoured 
visits to a mental hospital are often treated as a rather grue- 
some joke. Universities have grudgingly been creating chairs 
of psychiatry; but rarely is it considered anything more than 
just another subject to be squeezed a little way into an already 
grossly overloaded curriculum. Certainly there is no attempt 
to present mental health to the student as an integral part. 
and far the most important part. of medicine. 

When the student qualifies, he finds that psychiatry is still 
the poor and rather disreputable relation. In hospital appoint- 
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ments psychiatrists bulk small; in influence, still smaller. It 
was stated recently in the House of Commons that only 2 per 
cent. of the Medical Research Council’s budget is devoted 
to work on mental health; and the amount provided by charity 
is a trickle. 

It is easy to see how this has come about. Following the 
discoveries of men like Pasteur and Koch, the notion spread 
that diseases are the work of germs and viruses which, given 
the discovery of the right antidotes, can be wiped out systemati- 
cally. This mechanistic theory of illness produced striking 
results in the conquest of the diseases of primitive society; 
plagues and epidemics have one by one been brought under 
control. But in the case of the more selective diseases of 
civilisation, the results have been disappointing. Recent 
‘wonder drugs’ have tended to go sour on the community after 
a few years’ use. And although specific diseases continue to 
be brought under control, ill-health in general persists. It 
is almost as if the individual diseases were a symptom of ill- 
health, rather than ill-health itself—as if mankind is capable 
of inventing new illnesses. As children may resort to fantasy 
when the real world becomes too much for them, so adults 
may be overtaken by neuroses and psychoses, or by physical 
illnesses which defy diagnosis along the time-honoured 
physical lines. Yet such patients are still normally treated by 
pills, potions and placebos. If they ask what is the matter they 
are told that they have picked up a virus or a germ. Health 
services are based on the assumption that they need physical 
treatment; and physical treatment they are given. 


This is not the product simply of professional obscurantism. 
Che profession, aware of the irrelevance of much present-day 
treatment, continues it largely out of deference to the public, 
whose attitude to illnesses of the mind is still a compound of 
ignorance and fear. ‘Mad’ still has an ugly sound about it; 
people who would boast about having to go to hospital do 
their best to keep it quiet if they have to go into a mental 
home. The word ‘psychological,’ too, has picked up a wholly 
misleading implication. Probably the greatest single bar to 
understanding the nature of illness lies in the popular use 
of the phrase ‘it’s all psychological’ as a synonym of ‘he only 
imagines he is ill.’ An impression has been created that a 
‘psychological’ illness is a form of malingering., of which 
patients ought to be ashamed; if it is suggested that they should 
see a psychiatrist, they resent what they regard as the implica- 
tion that they are not really ill. 

It is because people feel this way that the crisis in medicine 
has arisen: and the first requirement is that they should begin 
to understand that ill-health is not now primarily a physical 
phenomenon. The mechanistic fallacy, after all, has only 
established itself within living memory; less than a century 
has passed since it ousted the traditional Christian and 
humanist view, expressed by one of Plato’s characters in the 
words, ‘If the head and the body are to be healthy, you must 
begin by curing the mind.” In theory. this view has never been 
abandoned; but in practice it was largely ignored until Freud’s 
teaching reawakened realisation of the influence of the mind. 
Plato’s idea has now been resuscitated under, for want of an 
uglier term, the title of ‘the psychosomatic hypothesis’; and 
the only way in which the crisis in medicine can be resolved 
is through a better realisation, by the public as well as by the 
profession, of what the hypothesis implies. 

In theory this ought not to be difficult. All of us are con- 
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stantly experiencing psychosomatic reactions — physical 
symptoms brought on by emotional changes. Anybody who 
suffers from blushing can understand that there may be a 
link between skin troubles and a chronic feeling of guilt. Any- 
body who has felt fear grip his bowels can understand that 
there may be a link between chronic fear—worry—and 
stomach trouble. Anybody who feels his heart beat faster, or 
his breath come shorter, in moments of suspense, can under- 
stand that there may be a link between chronic suspense— 
strain—and heart or lung diseases. No catastrophic revolution 
of thought should be required, therefore, to familiarise the 
public with the stress theory of disease; that diseases are not 
so much entities in themselves, as the products of the inter- 
action between the human constitution and the stresses to 
which it is exposed. 

A sensible way to attack the problem of disease, therefore. 
would be to cease devoting all available resources to the 
attempt to find cures for the individual diseases—if they are 
only symptoms—and to find and grapple with the tensions 
produced in the unconscious mind by the various stresses 
of modern life. This does not mean that anybody who feels 
the onset of a cold in the head should rush around to the 
nearest psychoanalyst for a session on the couch. Illnesses 
which arise out of emotional disorder may require physical 
remedies: a man, after all, may be run down by a bus because, 
preoccupied with his private worries, he steps off the pave- 
ment; but that is not to suggest a psychiatrist should be called 
in to set his broken leg. And even where the psychiatrist is 
called in, he may himself recommend some physical treat- 
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ment, drugs, electric shocks or an operation on the brain— 
though the value of such methods is disputed. The psychoe 
somatic hypothesis may be accepted without assuming that 
easy cures are just around the corner; probably most psychia- 
trists would agree that in the present limited state of their 
knowledge of the interrelationship of mind and body they 
have more to offer in the field of prevention—in helping people 
to recognise, understand and come to terms with stresses before 
they begin to do physical damage—rather than in offering 
cures. 

Still, the undeveloped state of knowledge of psychosomatic 
medicine ought not to be allowed to be used, as it so often is, 
as an excuse to keep the psychiatrist in the background. On 
the contrary, he should be given far greater access to patients. 
There is no disease in the books with which the psychiatrist 
may not have some concern—even if it is only in how to ease 
the patient back into everyday life after it is finished. But in 
only a few hospitals at present does the psychiatrist have the 
scope he requires; in most, he is regarded as a kind of long-stop, 
to be called upon only when all other treatments fail—sometimes 
not even then: to this day many patients with chronic skin com- 
plaints continue to receive palliative treatment with drugs and 
lotions, year in, year out, with never a thought of invoking 
psychiatry. And although the responsibility for this lies to a 
great extent with the public antipathy to psychiatry, it also lies 
with the profession. To put it bluntly, the profession, while 
accepting the psychosomatic hypothesis in principle, has done 
much to hinder and delay its translation into practice. 

[To be concluded] 


Agriculture in the British Economy 


By JACK DONALDSON 


INDING up the conference held by ICI to discuss 

VV the place of agriculture in the British economy, Sir 

Alexander Fleck suggested that the time has come 
for a small, impartial body to be set up to examine, from 
a long-term point of view, the question of subsidies, import 
controls and the industry’s capital needs, with the purpose 
of making recommendations to the two chief political parties 
for the adoption of a bi-partisan policy for agriculture. His 
Suggestion was given relevance and force by the fact that it 
came at the end of the most comprehensive and determined 
survey of the problems of agriculture ever to have taken place 
in England. 

The standard of the twelve papers read was unvaryingly 
distinguished. As usually happens on occasions of this sort, 
the contributions from the floor tended to be confused and 
diffuse. Farmers are never very good at expressing themselves 
impromptu, and the high level of the prepared papers from 
the platform made their interventions seem even weaker than 
usual. But however rambling and irrelevant the discussion of 
the paper may be, its salient points seem to gain force from 
the mere fact of being discussed. 

The matter of the conference fell into three parts, concerned 
with economics, technique and finance. Professor Austin 
Robinson of Cambridge, who opened the economic séction, 
had, perhaps, of all the speakers the most original and funda- 
mental contribution to make. It is true that he was telling 
the audience what many of them wanted to hear, and was 
giving them logical reasons for believing what they had long 
believed. But his thesis was so admirably constructed, and his 
position so little shaken by the worst his critics could do, 


that, in spite of the expression of every diversity of opinion, 
he provided the framework of economics which remained as 
a basis of discussion throughout the two and a half days. 

He estimated that in ten years’ time (this was the period 
that the conference set itself to review) the demand for food 
in this country will have increased by 12 per cent., and the 
demand for the output of manufacturers will have increased by 
50 per cent. He was confident that we shall not be able to 
expand our exports enough to pay for both the extra food 
and the fuel and raw materials necessary for the rise in manu- 
factures. Since we can grow food here and cannot grow raw 
materials, it would seem good sense to concentrate on increas- 
ing home food production, so that, when the time comes, 
neither side of the national economy need go short. At present 
we produce about half our food. We might expect, therefore, 
in ten years’ time to have to increase this by 20 per cent. 

Professor Tress found some vulnerable points in the argu- 
ment, but did not attempt to destroy it. He made it very clear, 
while not disputing a probable increased home demand of 
the proportions forecast by Professor Robinson, that this will 
be a market to be won by competitive prices and not just to 
be had for the asking. He also pointed out that Professor 
Robinson’s forecast of a 20 per cent. increase over ten years 
only amounted to 2 per cent. a year, and that that had, in fact, 
been the rate at which agriculture had increased its production 
over the last eight years, since 1947. This very important 
point received no further attention from the conference, but 
is really vital to the whole argument. To increase production 
at a rate of 2 per cent. per annum is hardly to do more than 
float onwards on an existing impetus. The expected rate for 
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all industry is at least 4 per cent. per annum; so that Professor 
Tress’s comment on Professor Robinson’s argument in reality 
brought the required scale of increase down to a level at which 
no special measures need be taken to ensure it. 

That there is no inherent difficulty in reducing costs (which 
might also secure the British farmer a larger share of the home 
market) was made clear by all the technical papers. But how 
to. do it? What is the incentive which can turn bad practice 
into good and persuade farmers to produce the beef we do 
want instead of the milk we do not want? 

Agriculture must be directed, either by controls or by the 
rigours of the price mechanism. Even the wildest free-trader 
must know that, where wages, foreign exchange and so much 
else are rigidly controlled, there is no case for leaving ‘economic 
forces’ to work things out in their expensive and cumbrous 
way. If direct interference is to be avoided, then the price 
mechanism must be rigged from Whitehall instead. Since, as 
shown at the conference, there is room for a modest expansion 
of output, and since the easiest way to reduce costs is to 
increase production, there is a clear case for some selective 
lowering of prices or subsidies. The large farmer is prepared 
to accept this, but few of the smaller farmers have the capital 
to take advantage of the chance of higher production. To 
these even a modest selective lowering of subsidies will deal 
a serious blow. This is a social not an economic problem, but 
it is Obvious that to take measures which are likely to produce 
distress on such a wide scale is an action of the gravest social 
implications. It must also be borne in mind that the combined 
production of all the small men is a very large part of the 
country’s total production and cannot really be dispensed with. 

The feeling of the conference, if one may be allowed to try 
and interpret it, was very detinite on several points. The limited 
expansion which Professor Robinson had shown to be not 
only possible but desirable must and could lead to a reduc- 
tion in subsidies. But, in order to open the opportunity for 
increased production to the smal] man as well as to the large, 
some part of this reduction should be returned to the industry 
in the form of capital for specitic improvements which would 
lead to cheaper production. (There is a principle here which 
seems to be steadily gaining support.) Dr. Price estimated the 
annual shortage of capital at between £20 and £30 million, 
and it was felt that it might be feasible to consider a figure 
of this magnitude for transfer from support to investment. 

Secondly, it was agreed even by farming’s most severe critics. 
such as Professor Nash and Mr. Chambers, that some protec- 
tion against the dumping here of surpluses from abroad must 
be allowed. Thirdly, it was suggested, and the conference did 
not dissent, that one of the reasons for the difficulty of attract- 
ing capital to farming is the breakdown of the landlord-tenant 
system, and in particular the absurdly low level of rents. 
Fourthly, it would pay the farmers and the nation to set 
aside far greater sums than at present for research, which 
could well become another claimant for a share in any reduc- 
tion made in the subsidies. 

The conference achieved a great deal. It collected, stated 
and analysed the facts and drew a number of tentative con- 
clusions which would naturally form the starting point of any 
further examination of the problem. It allowed Sir Alexander 
Fleck to make his suggestion for a survey leading to a bi- 
partisan policy, which, if adopted, might lay the foundation 
for the long-term policy farmers have asked for for so long. 
Lastly, by bringing together so many distinguished men from 
so many walks of life, the conference impressed on the farmer 
delegates that at long last some of the best brains of the country 
were directed to the problems of agriculture. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HE sad death of Rupert Annand, at Bath, who used to 

be one of the best producers in that best of BBC depart- 

ments, the Western Region at Bristol, prompts me to 
write about producers on the wireless. You hear ‘produced by 
so-and-so’ at the end of a programme you have enjoyed 
and you forget the name. Wireless producers never get the 
credit they deserve, yet they are as important as editors are 
in journalism and, so far as television is concerned, as directors 
are to films. An editor only has to read the manuscripts he 
commissions and to cut and alter them if he thinks fit. The 
wireless producer has not only to collect material for his pro- 
gramme, but consider « written manuscript from the point of 
view of how it will sound when read out loud. He has to 
cajole the nervous, placate the temperamental and restrain 
the over-confident. In addition he has to see that broadcasters 
keep to the rigid timing of a programme, which is worked out 
very often to the last second. The excellence of the BBC is 
due to producers just as much as to successful broadcasters. 


PULLING THE RUG FROM UNDER 


London University, not content with wrecking Bloomsbury. 
because it has no co-ordinated plan for that area, is now renew- 
ing its campaign for the destruction of Collcutt’s tower of the 
Imperial Institute. Student journals are busy denigrating the 
building. And in the Evening Standard last week | read of 
tests being made to discover whether the tower will be able 
to stand alone in safety when the rest of the building is pulled 
down. If you look at the Imperial Institute, you will see that 
the tower is cunningly designed to rise from the centre of 
the building and that the porch. wings and entrance hall are 
its buttresses. 1 should have thought that any design incorpo- 
rating the tower must include some sort of buttressing. whether 
that which exists or new work. 


St. JOHN’S, SMITH SQUARE 


Nobody knows what is going to happen to St. John’s, Smith 
Square, Westminster (1721-28) by Thomas Archer. This 
noble baroque ruin gives four temple-like terminations to 
the four streets which enter the square. Before it was bombed. 
the interior was not very distinguished, for it had been spoiled 
by subsequent generations. But the exterior is still a delight. 
It seems that the Church does not know what to do with it 
and I wonder whether the LCC would think favourably of 
Mr. Louis Osman, the architect’s, suggestion of turning it 
into a medium-sized concert room for medieval music, and 
Orlando Gibbons and Blow, and performances of Monteverdi 
and Palestrina. He said the church could be easily roofed with 
light aluminium or even with tarpaulin. At the same time. 
Archer’s original design for the four corner towers might be 
carried out. This consisted of pinnacles instead of the sugges- 
tion of four spires, the remains of which can still be seen 
rising from some of the towers today. 


999 


A friend told me of an earnest headmaster of a private school 
who was trying to bring Christianity home to his boys and 
make it ‘up to date.’ He ended his talk by pointing at one of 
his pupils and saying, “Now what would you do if the Messiah 
came to your village?’ The boy paused before answering, ‘I’d 
telephone the Vicar.’ 
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A Weakness for Bugbears 


ERHAPS it is because we are a marifime nation that we 
so seldom look at an atlas. From the huge land-masses, 
swarming with intransigent foreigners, we avert our eyes 
until events force newspaper editors to show us where all the 
ominous place-names in the headlines actually belong. But 
these editors prudently assume that an ordinary, plain map 
will convey almost nothing to our geography-proof minds, so 
they have recourse to a sort of strip-cartography. Arrows the 
size of lugworms writhe all over the place. Legends like TANKS 
MASS HERE, FRONTIER CLOSED, and JETS STRIKE, often accom- 
panied by little drawings of tanks or barbed-wire or explo- 
sions, obliterate hundreds of square miles of territory. If the 
newspaper has a particularly intrepid correspondent, space 
has to be found for things like WHERE BURSBY RAN GAUNTLET 
(sce p. 2, col. 4.); and sometimes a small photograph of 
Bursby’s face blots out the mountainous regions in the north- 
east corner of the map where nothing has happened so far. 
This kindergarten method of presentation is meant to make 
the map, and the situation, easier to understand; but I often 
wonder whether this object is achieved. Because we never 
look at an atlas, we have only a vague idea where the places 
on the map are in relation to other places; and knowing where 
Bursby was, or thought he was, yesterday does not materially 
strengthen our grasp on the realities of the situation. 
* * * 


Our indifference, as a nation, to geographical facts is one 
of the mainstays of a gullibility which expresses itself in 
two different and sharply contrasting ways. On the one hand 
it underwrites a belief that some unwelcome development is 
out of the question; on the other it enables us with an equal 
facility to accept the existence of a threat which a moment’s 
thought and a glance at the atlas would show to be chimerical. 
Which way it works seems to depend largely on who thought 
of the threat first—we, or the other side. If we took it at some 
stage into account and dismissed it, it is written off for good. 
If the enemy puts it into our minds, our scepticism is atrophied 
and we are convinced that there must be something in it. 

For fifty years before the last war the Government of India 
devoted immense effort to fortifying the North-West Frontier. 
Even when Japan began to show her hand in the Thirties the 
idea that India might be threatened from the east took root 
in nobody’s mind, because it had long been accepted that 
modern armies could not advance without proper roads, and 
the British, with devilish cunning, had refrained from building 
any roads connecting Burma with India. Concrete continued 
to pour into the Khyber, just as the guns of Singapore con- 
tinued to point the wrong way. It was not until the Japanese 
were at the gates of India that we realised that our strategy 
had been fallacious, and that mountains and forests were no 
more impassable in Asia than in the Ardennes. 

To me the it’s-simply-not-on-old-boy school of thought, 
which here suffered a reverse, is less interesting than its more 
visionary counterpart, whose credulity has in recent weeks 
stood the Russians in good stead. In Russia, we were told 
the other day, 50,000 volunteers were standing by for Egypt, 
and so were a quarter of a million more in China. Last week’s 
New Statesman revealed that 50,000 lion-hearted Indonesians 
had ‘registered as wanting to fight on Egypt’s side. . . . The 
Chief Nawab of Baluchistan. Mr. Bugti, offered the services 
of his tribesmen.’ With Russian help (the New Statesman 
thought) this ‘embryonic International Brigade . . . could 
have driven us out of the whole Middle East.’ Well, could it? 


Let us take the Russians, as the most likely sturters and 
the best-trained troops, first. Fifty thousand men is the equiva- 
lent of three Russian divisions, with a Force Headquarters 
and various oddments thrown in. In order to reach Egyptian 
territory this sizeable body of men would have to be flown 
a minimum distance of 1,000 miles from Russian air bases 
in Trans-Caucasia; they would presumably be able to stage 
in Syria if they needed to. An airlift involving three divisions 
is quite an undertaking; its duration would be governed, not 
by the number of transport aircraft available, but by the 
capacity of the terminal airfields and the efficiency of the staffs 
controlling arrangements for GCA, unloading, refuelling and 
other administrative processes. I should be greatly surprised 
to learn that the whole transaction (including the concentration 
of the force in South Russia) could be completed in less than 
a month; I would expect it in practice to take longer. 

* o * 


1 should not personally care to be in command of this 
strong Russian advance guard. Though I might be only 
nominally subordinate to Colonel Nasser—I would, of course, 
be much senior to him in rank—-I would be dependent on 
him for a great many of my needs. My only vehicles would be 
jeeps. and I would not have many of those; in the way of 
guns I would have nothing heavier than field artillery, and 
nothing of my own to move these guns and their ammunition 
about with. | would rely on the Egyptians (who are not a 
satellite State) for rations and accommodation. 

After my three divisions had landed, the air-lift would have 
to go on for several weeks before our ammunition and equip- 
ment were brought up to a scale which would make active 
operations possible; and I would be uneasily aware that, if | 
embarked on active operations, the Egyptian airfields through 
which I received all my essential supplies might at any moment 
get the treatment meted out at an earlier stage to other Egyptian 
airfields. 

I would, no doubt. be uplifted by the thought of those torch- 
bearers of Asian solidarity, Mr. Kingsley Martin’s 50,000 
Indonesians and Mr. Bugti’s scarcely numerable tribesmen, 
winging their way towards me in Russian aircraft; but as I 
watched the day-long shuttle-service of ropey Egyptian lorries 
rumbling between my lines and the busy airfields, I do not 
think that I would sincerely look forward to sharing my supply 
lines with a quarter of a million Chinese. I might even find 
myself wishing that someone in the Kremlin had looked at 
an atlas. STRIX 





Every Child’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
By DEREK McCULLOCH (‘Uncle Mac’), With 5 Plates in full 


colour and 15 line illustrations by Geoffrey Fletcher. 10s. 6d. net 
In this book, Derek McCulloch, known to millions of children 
as “Uncle Mac’ of the B.B.C., has provided a new, simplified 
version of John Bunyan’s famous story. 
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The success of the first volume of the adventures of the 
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THE SUEZ CRISIS 


Sir,—I always read Mr. Charles Curran 
with interest and often with profit. Today 
I have read him with deep alarm. ‘Opinions 
at Westminster’ (by which I presume Con- 
servative opinions at Westminster are 
meant) are, I learn, ‘agreed that the difficul- 
ties that undoubtedly exist in Anglo- 
American relations must be attributed not 
to the United States Government but to 
the professional diplomats of the State 
Department.’ This consoling thought is 
nonsense, and dangerous nonsense. The 
immediate ‘difficulties, as Mr. Curran 
modeyately puts it, owe their existence not 
to any rank in the State Department, but 
to the policies of the British and French 
Governments. That many or most foreign 
service officers of the Department of State 
think that Franco-British policy has been 
suicidally silly, as well as uncandid, is no 
doubt true. The same opinion, I am reliably 
informed (as reliably as Mr. Curran, that 
is), is prevalent in the Foreign Office and 
at the Quai d'Orsay. 

The grounds of the ‘difficulties,’ the word 
is comically inadequate, are not to be 
found in the attitude of American diplo- 
matists, but in the attitude of the American 
people and of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. If we treat the question as being a 
mere matter of sulks and misunderstanding, 
to be cleared up by a frank man-to-man 
talk between the President and the Prime 
Minister or by a broadcast (perhaps spon- 
sored by Mr. Don Iddon) which will cure 
the American people of their foolish 
illusions about our policy, we are simply 
going to magnify troubles which are serious 
enough already. 

A very important part of the American 
people, a section normally friendly to us 
and trusting in us, has suffered a blow 
which it will take a long time to get over. 
It will not, I fear, get over it as long as the 
present Prime Minister is in office. It is true 
that there are people, or rather were 
people, who would have swallowed their 
moral disapproval if we had brought off 
our coup against Nasser. (If anybody in 
America believes the story of mere ‘police 
action,’ let him stand up and be counted.) 
But it has not succeeded. There were 
Americans, especially in the armed services, 
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who would have willingly bowed before a 
fait accompli, who could see the possible 
wisdom of acting with the Arab States on 
the principle of ‘oderint dum metuant.’ 
They note, however, that we have managed 
to acquire the odium without inspiring the 
fear. These ‘realists’ will be caustically 
realist in their assessment of the incompe- 
tence of the Suez expedition. 

They will not be the only Americans who 
will be sceptical of our competence. If we 
take the line that we are the wise, experi- 
enced, competent handlers of the delicate 
problems presented by the combination of 
Arab nationalism, the creation of Israel and 
the fundamental economic importance of the 
oil supplies in Islamic countries, normally 
routed through the Suez Canal, the more 
sophisticated Americans will, like Al Smith, 
‘look at the record’ and contrast the present 
attitude of British policy with the Prime 
Minister’s speech at the Guildhall last year. 
‘Who would replace Nasser if you did over- 
throw him?’ I was asked in New York two 
months ago. (No one doubted that the mili- 
tary build-up in Cyprus was being made with 
the object of taking the first occasion—or 
excuse—to topple over the Egyptian 
dictator.) Not having thought of it, I could 
not, like Lord Killearn, put my hopes in 
a revived Wafd. I innocently thought that 
Egyptian Tammany was dead. There is, as 
far as I can judge, no American belief in 
our competence to handle the Near Eastern 
situation. Is this surprising? Sermons, lec- 
tures, pleas will not be listened to—as Mr. 
Robert Casey has just, uncomfortably but 
not surprisingly, learned in Washington. 

It is perhaps necessary to add that 
Americans who talk and think this way are, 
as a rule, fully aware that their own 
Government has a lot to answer for. They 
remember, to go no farther back, the joy 
with which Time magazine celebrated Mr. 
Dulles’s pulling the rug from under Colonel 
Nasser as a ‘calculated risk.’ Time, whose 
memory is even worse than that of the 
Daily Express, is now busy telling the 
Americans of the flood of cables, phone 
calls, memos, papers that the State Depart- 
ment is producing and handling. It has yet 
to learn that in foreign policy, automation 
is no_ substitute for thought—and 
appropriate action. And it is to be hoped 
that when Mr. Dulles is fit enough to set 
in train one of his famous ‘agonising 
reappraisals,’ that he will begin by re- 
appraising himself, try to discover why he 
is disliked and distrusted and try to 
remember that not all the tampering with 
the official records of the State Department 
can make the outside world as forgetful as 
Time magazine. 

But our business is with our own situa- 
tion. Those who, like Mr. Curran, imagine 
that we, by our rashness, have shown our 
power of independent action, are living in 
a dream world. Each week that passes will 
bring serious and painful disillusionment 
to the MPs and others who share Mr. 
Curran’s views. The cost of the Eden policy 
will visibly mount and the temptation for 
the Conservative Central Office to seek a 
scapegoat anywhere but in the right quar- 
ters, 10 Downing Street (and the Ho6tel 
Matignon), will increase. It will have to be 
resisted. The United States may act like a 
banker who must save a borrower because 
his overdraft is so great, but it will probably 
not do it amiably. The Eisenhower admin- 


istration will, I hope, not merely give a lead 
but take a lead—and that means a J/ead, 
not the consultation between equals that 
it was still possible to hope for two months 
ago. 

These are very unpalatable truths for all 
of us. They are especially unpalatable 
truths for active Conservative politicians 
whose anxieties I can understand if not 
share. I have not voted for a Labour candi- 
date since 1929 and it is a real if minor 
grievance that I may be forced to do so 
at the next election. I shall, like many 
others, be forced to do so if the Conserva- 
tive Party still goes on pretending that the 
Eden-Mollet policy has been a ‘success,’ 
and if the Conservative Party is still under 
the desperately dangerous illusions that 
Mr. Curran so candidly reports.—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. W. BROGAN 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 
* 
Sir,—I quote from the Spectator of August 3, 
1956, under the heading ‘Safeguarding Suez’: 
‘Whatever the result of the present consulta- 
tions in London one thing is certain. Events in 
the Middle East have made a reorientation of 
long-term British policy a matter of urgency. 
. . . Would Colonel Nasser have done what he 
has done if there were British bases in Israel 
and two British divisions in the Negev? ... 
The case for giving Israel the arms and the 
support she wants is now, if possible, more 
conclusive than ever. .. . Britain should there- 
fore supply her with the arms she needs to 
defend herself and conclude an alliance if 
necessary providing for the maintenance of a 
British base on Israeli territory.’ 

I quote further from the Spectator of 
November 23, 1956, under the heading “Conni- 
vance?’: *. . . the delivery of French arms for 
Israel was greatly stepped up in October. The 
question is whether this country was impli- 
cated. . . . For the Government's hands to be 
clean there must not only have been no agree- 
ment, there must also have been absence of 
prior knowledge. . . . The rumours in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere ...; the rumour in 
Israel . . . ; the rumours in Paris ...—all 
these, as well as many other indications in 
London, add up to a strong prima facie case 
against the Government.’ 

If this country, with or without France, had 
been carrying out the policy with regard to 
Israel which you recommended in August, 
could she have avoided ‘prior knowledge’ of 
Israel's preparafions to forestall the Arab in- 
vasion which you feared and which she hourly 
expected? If your policy for Britain and Israel 
was as right as you evidently thought it was in 
August, would even ‘collusion’ or ‘connivance’ 
have been anything but the logical next step? 

I make no comment on the rights and wrongs 
of rearming Israel or ‘conniving’ with her. I 
merely use the above excerpts from a paper I 
have long enjoyed, to illustrate your recent 
tendency to be wise after the event and to use 
your belated wisdom without regard for its 
effect on our international relationships and 
prestige. 

I believe, Sir, that I am not the only reader 
to be irritated by this tendency.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

GRACE GRAHAM 
17 Beaumont Gate, Glasgow, W2 

[The policy advocated in the Spectator of 
August 3 was that of a defensive alliance be- 
tween Britain and Israel which would have 
stabilised frontiers in the Middle East and re- 
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moved the temptation for the Israelis to wage 
a preventive war against Egypt or any other 
Arab State. There is all the difference in the 
world between this and connivance in an 


Israeli offensive towards the Canal Zone. The: 


Spectator’s policy was designed to avert this 
danger.—Editor, Spectator.] 


* 


Sir,—A reader of thirty years’ standing has 
sadly withdrawn. As an older reader returning 
let me cheer you up. More than fifty years 
ago I surreptitiously read you at Eton, thereby 
incurring suspicion of being a pro-Boer! 1 
have no right to any views on Suez in neutral 
Eire, but may I suggest a useful parallel to 
Mr. Toynbee’s ‘Pilgrimage of Grace’? 

There will be no peace in the Middle East 
until there is British-Moslem understanding. 
A society for Christian-Jewish relations has 
been successful. Once England was the greatest 
Moslem power in the world. England has 
fought wars for the Turks and enriched Egypt. 
A society to bring Moslems and Christians 
into understanding is needed. 

Through you or Mr. Toynbee may I recall 
to our Egyptian friends that my old friend 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt in 1882 by personal 
courage and insistence prevented the execution 
of Arabi Pasha (the Nasser of his day). Regard- 
less of statesmen let us get together. I appeal 
to my Moslem friends in the name of Wilfrid 
Blunt and Lawrence of Arabia! —Yours faith- 
fully, 

SHANE LESLIE 
Castle Leslie, Glaslough, Co. Monaghan, Eire 


CONSCIENCE AND CONSTITUENTS 


Sir,—I have been more distressed by our action 
in Egypt than by any other political event since 
I became a Member of Parliament. Most of 
my Conservative electors feel equally strongly 
that our action was right. But apart from its 
wisdom and morality, they believe that four 
separate loyalties, to the Prime Minister, the 
party, the country, and the troops, were simul- 
taneously invoked by it, and in their opinion a 
Conservative MP who disregards these loyal- 
ties is a traitor. 

Their resentment is very natural. I am their 
Member. They sent me to Westminster to 
represent them. Like them, I am a Conserva- 
tive. Why, they say, should they continue to 
subscribe money, knit jerseys for bazaars, and 
canvass their neighbours on my behalf, when 
I have let them down at a moment so critical 
for nation and party? If I insist (some would 
add) on my constitutional right to keep my 
seat as long as this Parliament lasts, they will 
be in effect disenfranchised, and I will be act- 
ing like a sacked housemaid who insists on her 
week’s notice. I would be adding indignity to 
disloyalty. 

These beliefs are very strongly held indeed, 
and even Lord Altrincham, for whose support 
I am grateful, does not answer them quite satis- 
factorily. The whole point of an election is to 
give the electors the chance to change their 
MP for another of the same or of a different 
party, if he or his party has displeased them. 
Surely they are also entitled to exercise re- 
straint upon him between elections by threaten- 
ing to withdraw their support? I cannot see a 
great deal of difference in principle between 
warning him that he will not be readopted as 
their candidate for the next election and asking 
him for a resignation which nobody can com- 
pel him to give. Fear of dismissal, whether 
instant or postponed, certainly curbs an MP’s 
freedom of speech, as it does in many other 
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professions. It is unavoidable in a democracy, 
but the electors cannot be expected to renounce 
the use of their only weapon in order to make 
it easier for MPs to be brave. The MP must 
rely for his defence on events proving him 
right, on accumulated local good will towards 
him, and on his reputation for honesty, sound 
judgement and fidelity to the basic principles of 
his party. These are all formidable arguments. 
and he can usually wield them with success. 

One thing, however, could be done to help 
him. The Leaders of the parties could make it 
clear that they do not themselves regard it as 
unforgivable for one of their own supporters 
in Parliament to oppose them on a major issue 
which involves legitimate doubts: and that a 
constituency has no need to prove its own 
loyalty by crushing its MP merely because he 
has disobeyed the party whip. The great danger 
is that following the precedents of the Suez 
crisis constituencies will come to regard dis- 
loyalty to the Leader as the one political sin 
which deserves the death sentence. Only the 
Leader himself can put this right.—Yours 
faithfully, 

NIGEL NICOLSON 

House of Commons, London, SW 1 


HUNGARY 


Sir,—The whole body of Hungarian intel- 
lectuals has issued the following Manifesto: 
‘The Future Pattern of Life for the 
Hungarian People 
Appeal of the Hungarian intellectuals to 
their countrymen 

‘In the past weeks the Hungarian people 

has expressed itself with such passion and 
such complete unity that it swept us along on 
its tide. As long as a peaceful means of 
expressing this will is withheld from the 
people, it is not for us, writers, artists, 
scholars, doctors and intellectuals, to add any- 
thing further to it. We have no intention and 
no right to bargain with it 

‘Based on the achievements of the Hungarian 

fight for freedom, we put forward, in the tol- 

lowing main points, the design for the future 
life of the Hungarian people: 

1. Hungary has to be a neutral country. 
independent from any foreign power. The 
condition for this, that Soviet troops leave 
the country. 

. The social and economic system of 
Hungary should be socialism built up by 
democratic means in accordance with our 
national characteristics. The 1945 agri- 
cultural reform and the public ownership 
of factories, great industrial enterprises, 
mines and banks, have to be maintained. 

3. Hungary pledges herself to all the obliga- 
tions and rights that go with membership 
of the United Nations. 

4. All citizens of Hungary to be guaranteed 
full rights of free men. 

5. At this turning point in our history any 
thought inspired by party interests can- 
not serve the most treasured achievement 
of our fight for freedom: national unity. 
The Writers’ Union and the other signa- 
tories identify themselves with the destiny 
of the Hungarian workers, peasants and 
the revolutionary youth. It is together 
with their elected organisations that we 
wish to tackle the tasks that lie ahead. 

6. In our singular position, we emphatically 
raise our voices against all terror and 
tyranny exercised by individuals or by 
Authority. We protest against any revival. 
either openly or by subterfuge, of the past 
dictatorship. We demand that justice 
should prevail. Those charged with crimes 
should be brought to open trial in the law 
courts. 
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‘Signatories: 
Hungarian Writers’ Union. 
Hungarian Academy of Letters and 
Science. 
Revolutionary Committee of the Uni- 
versities, 


Hungarian Actors’ Union. 
Hungarian Film Artists’ Union. 
Hungarian Architects’ Union. 
The Staff of the Hungarian Radio. 
Hungarian Artists’ Union.’ 

This Manifesto is quoted from the newspaper 
Hazdnk (‘Our Fatherland’), published in Gyér 
on November 18, 1956. 

This document, drafted in face of total 
oppression, not only refutes the allegation that 
the Hungarian revolution developed into a 
counter-revolution, but also proves that the 
Hungarian people is confident that it may be 
permitted to live its own life according to its 
own will. None of the Western Powers, nor 
the United Nations, has responded to the 
Hungarian revolution with the support it 
deserves. I appeal to all intellectuals in the 
free world to raise their voices for Hungary's 
fight with the same determination as shown by 
my friends at home.—Yours faithfully, 


ZOLTAN SZABO 
41A Roland Gardens, London, SW7 


BURGESS ON PHAROS 


Si, — In ‘A _ Spectator’s Notebook’ for 
November 2 Pharos writes of some ‘plainly 
false statements’ of mine which he finds in 
Mr. Driberg’s articles. ‘For instance,’ he 
writes, ‘living in the lower levels of Soviet 
politics, he [Burgess] is one of the few politi- 
cally minded people in the world who has not 
read the “Secret Speech” and so does not 
know that it is incorrect to blame Beria for 
the “Doctors” Plot.”’ 
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Apart from some: false statements of fact 
made by Pharos in this sentence, to which I 
shall come in a moment if you give me space, 
this is plainly a very false argument. The letter 
I wrote to Beria was, as stated by Mr. Driberg, 
written at the time of the Doctors’ Case—in 
1953. Khrushchev’s speech was made in 1956. 
It is very difficult to see how my action in 
writing the letter in 1953 could have been 
influenced by consulting a speech made in 
1956. 

Now for some of Pharos’s own statements 
which seem questionable both here and else- 
where in his notebook. Of course I read 
Khrushchev’s speech. When or in what version 
first need not be discussed here since what is 
relevant to Pharos’s argument is the speech 
as published in the West. This I read when it 
was first published in America. 

The speech as published in the West does 
in fact connect Beria with the Doctors’ Case. 
One crucial quotation makes this entirely clear. 

In the opening words of the paragraph 
immediately following and _ glossing his 
account of the Doctors’ Case, Khrushchev 
says: ‘In organising the dirty and shameful 
cases a very base role was played by.. 
Beria.” 

I should not have written this letter merely 
in order to refute Pharos with the quotation 
I have given from Khrushchev. Plenty of 
worse accusations have been left unanswered. 

But a more important issue for you and your 
readers may be involved. 

At first I thought it strange that in accusing 
me of not having read Khrushchev’s speech 
Pharos gave such a clear sign that he had not 
studied it himself. Further examination 
shows this may not be so strange. The 
American and British propaganda services and 
the various fronts they use have, like Pharos, 
for some curious reason of their own, always 
sought to exonerate Beria from any blame in 
connection with the Doctors’ Case. For 
example there is Boris Nicolaevsky, for years 
friend and adviser to members of the British 
and American ‘Special Services.’ In his notes 
to the US New Leader edition of Khrushchev’s 
speech Nicolaevsky takes the same line as 
Pharos. Indeed he goes even further and asserts 
that the Doctors’ Case was directed ‘first and 
foremost at Beria himself.’ Such nonsense 
could only be put forward by someone as out 
of date as Nicolaevsky and by someone 
ignorant of the real structure of personal 
power and function in the higher ‘levels of 
Soviet politics’ at that time. 

Nor is the line Pharos has taken over 
Beria and the ignorance he has shown of 
Khrushchev’s speech the only sign which 
makes one who is familiar with the methods 
and touch of the Foreign Office Secret Propa- 
ganda Services wonder whether Pharos has 
outside assistance, whether the article is 
primarily his own, whether in fact it is not my 
accuracy but his reputation for independence 
which is at stake. Some further points add sup- 
port to this possibility. 

In his first quotation from Lenin earlier 
in the article Pharos gives as the reference: 
Lenin, Selected Works (1915 edition), vol. v, 
page 174. Where did this reference come from? 
No such volume or edition exists or ever has 
existed. According to the Marx-Lenin Institute 
(I give my outside sources) all that existed in 
the way of selected works by Lenin in 1915 
was a one-volume edition published in 
Geneva in 1914. 

The article Pharos quotes is not in this 
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edition, since it was only published, a year 
later, in a magazine. 

For his next quotation from Lenin Pharos 
does give the correct reference—this time in a 
Russian edition. We thus learn that Pharos (or 
his outside ‘helpers’) reads Russian. 

If Pharos really does do so he might like 
to know a correct reference to a Russian text 
for the first Lenin quotation. It will be found 
in Lenin, Collected Words, Russian edition, 
1948, vol. xxi, page 189. If my speculation is 
correct, the Foreign Office Special Services as 
well as Pharos might like to make a correc- 
tion in the large book of Marxist quotations 
they keep for the help and guidance of 
selected journalists. 

If I am wrong in seeking to warn the Editor 


of the Spectator and its readers that even the 
Spectator seems now to have been penetrated 
by a body whose little ways (including the 
inaccuracies and cheap jibes) are easily recog- 
nisable, you will no doubt reassure us all. 
If I am not wrong, I think all will regret that 
such outside influence on serious journals con- 
tinues to grow. Pharos has chosen an ambitious 
pseudonym. Those who read him should know 
whether his light is only a reflected one. As 
one of the spiritual fathers of the ‘new’ 
Spectator pointed out, a puddle is a good 
reflector, provided it is shallow enough— 
Yours faithfully, 

GUY BURGESS 
Poste Restante, Main Post Office, Moscow, 

USSR 


Contemporary Arts 


Poor Show 


VARIETY, you would have thought, would be 
something the commercial boys would really 
know about. Every veteran operator in show 
business seems lined up, dinner-jacket buttons 
bursting with zeal, alongside that brilliant 
publicist of the London Palladium, Mr. Val 
Parnell; Messrs. Littler, Hylton, Delfont, 
Grade (two of them)—and swarms of smaller 
fry. And yet the tiny, grinning fact cannot be 
stared down: the standard of ideas, production 
and performance is limply low. The pep, the 
bubbling brightness you would expect from 
such master showmen (as ATV insists on 
calling them), just does not carry the distance 
from footlights to electronics. You would 
expect ATV’s top weekend variety, Saturday 
Spectacular and Sunday Night at the London 
Palladium, to be as polished as a Mayfair 
greengrocer’s apples. Leaving the Palladium 
show on one side (because I have a blind spot 
about Mr. Trinder and that awful ‘Beat the 
Clock’) let us compare this weék’s Saturday 
programme with doddering Auntie’s fling at 
competing with the Wicked Uncles: The 
ABC of Show Business on Friday. 

Mr. Max Bygraves was the Uncles’ star. His 
appeal seems to lie in his ordinariness. Maxie 
is the boy next door who plays a musical 
instrument and sings at tennis club dances. 
He has never developed as a serious show- 
business personality; and if he does any more 
programmes like this one he never will. 
Supporting him were television’s top comedy 
scriptwriter, the angular, witty Mr. Sykes, and 
television’s first new comic, the observantly 
witty Mr. Sellers. And that is your lot, if 
you are looking for Spectacular material. The 
rest was as humdrum and drably dressed a 
draggle of dancers and singers as ever closed 
a provincial theatre. Mr. Bygraves sang some; 


then he plugged his film—relieved a little by © 


the adroit Mr. Sellers; and some very odd 
girls sang; and Mr. Bygraves sang some more; 
and then the camera revealed, with loving and 
detailed care, the dirtiness of the studio 
floor while some dancers (I thought at first, 
hugging myself awake, that it was meant to 
be a parody) did an unconscious parody of 
all those wriggly numbers that go balahoo- 
balahay and where men wear their shirts tied 
round their middles; Mr. Bygraves fluffed a 
central line in a nearly funny sketch; and then, 
bless us, he gave us Al Jolson, Ealing Broad- 
way version, black face, Mammy and all—and 
that was that. 

Now all this would have been very good 


indeed at that tennis club dance. But as the 
best that ATV can give on a Saturday night 
it rated one out of ten. Mr. Sykes’s script 
lacked a single touch of distinction; and the 
production was as flabby as stale celery. Above 
all, there was not an idea in sight. 

Do not let us go overboard about the BBC's 
ABC. It is not the best television you have 
ever seen. But it does have certain qualities. 
First, it has Mr. Mankowitz’s bright idea 
behind it: and the mixture resulting from the 
letter D was as splendid as anything yet: Miss 
Dors determined about her function as a sex 
symbol; Miss Desmond deliciously destructive 
to Miss Dietrich and Miss Davies; Miss Day 
dynamically de-lovely—and the linking script, 
by Mr. Melville, smooth and silky. There were 
twenty or so scene changes in this forty-five 
minutes, all of them serenely slick. The BBC, 
indeed, beat the pros hands down at their 
own game. It is a remarkable achievement. 

For a long time one has had the feeling that 
the Uncles have been far too easily satisfied. 
Plonk down a camera in front of a lot of 
music-hall acts, get the audience to beat its 
hands off, toss in a big name or two like three- 
penny bits in a soggy pudding and there is 
your top entertainment. What is lacking is an 
idea (like the ABC idea)—any idea which 
will present a television show as opposed to 
a stage show televised. The old impresarios 
are slowing down, I am afraid. None of them 
seems capable of realising that television really 
is different from the music hall, demands a 
different approach, needs different timing, 
different humour, different taste, different 
design. Until they do, the BBC will go on 
making their variety look shabby. Perhaps 
Mr. Sykes can tell them. I hope so, for their 
sakes. 

JOHN METCALF 


Covent Garden 


THE revival of Otello at Covent Garden last 
week was the first production this season in 
which the performance has risen—on the first 
nights at any rate—above a rather dull routine. 
Since this had two guest principals, the critics 
of English singers might seem to have a case. 
I have certainly heard no English performance 
of outstanding distinction this season, with 
the possible exception of Joan Sutherland's 
‘Ach, ich fiihl’s’ in The Magic Flute. Those 
who have been clamouring for louder voices 
had all they could ask in Amy Shuard’s Amelia 
in The Masked Ball, as in her Lisa in The 
Queen of Spades last year, but half the voice 
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twice as sweet would be ample, and much more 
pleasing and affecting. For the singers it must 
be said that they have not had much to 
inspire them in the conducting. The Verdi 
under Argeo Quadri lacked all style, elegance 
and dramatic feeling, and was far inferior to 
the excellent 1953 performances. And both 
the Mozart operas (Figaro was the second), 
under Kubelik and Pritchard respectively. were 
lifeless. Nor were the resident singers put in 
the shade by the guests, except by Mimi 
Engela-Coertse as the Queen of the Night in 
The Magic Flute, who was superb. Eberhard 
Wachter’s Count in Figaro was rough and over- 
emphatic, and the importation of Sciutti and 
Ilosvay for Oscar and the fortune-teller in 
The Masked Ball brought no advantage. 

Obviously much more enthusiasm, as well as 
work, has gone into Ofello than into any of 
these. Kubelik gives a stunningly dramatic per- 
formance that redeems his reputation as a con- 
ductor if not yet as a musical director. Even 
in this capacity he has the right ideas here. 
Otello’s is a part for a Wagnerian as much as 
a Verdian heroic tenor, and Vinay, with some- 
thing of the quality of both, is undoubtedly its 
finest exponent today. Ideally lago needs a 
singer of equal calibre. Here Kubelik, robbed 
of Gobbi by his own handling of an unenviable 
situation, uses a resident singer, Otakar Kraus, 
whose performance, however, fine artist as he 
is, still falls short of the necessary stature and 
power. The part that Covent Garden might 
be able to cast from its own resources is 
Desdemona’s, which I believe one or two of 
our sopranos could sing very affectingly. But 
Kubelik is right to engage Brouwenstijn, who 
since her first guest appearance here as Aida 
some years ago has developed into one of the 
great dramatic sopranos of today. Here she 
gives a wonderfully moving and beautiful per- 
formance, flawless in tone and style, which no 
one could willingly sacrifice for the encourage- 
ment of a resident singer, however deserving. 
Of the company’s own singers John Lanigan 
as Cassio must be mentioned for the sweetness 
and purity of his singing. 

Any performance of Otello, as of Tristan or 
Fidelio, elsewhere no less than here, must be 
something of a special event. This is particu- 
larly true of this one, which is a landmark in 
Covent Garden's postwar history, and makes 
an unfair standard of comparison for the 
ordinary repertory productions. Some of these, 
all the same, ought now to try to catch some 
inspiration from it. COLIN MASON 


Soothing Mixture 


FRIENDLY PERSUASION. (Empire.) 
TAKES ALL. (Carlton.+——THE 
Wacon. (General release.) 


LOSER 
Last 





WILLIAM Wy -er’s Friendly Persuasion is in 
a particular Hollywood, but not really Wyler, 
tradition. It is frankly a charmer of the 
homeliest sort, exploiting domestic jokes and 
neighbourly rivalries, the endearing foolish- 
ness of girls on the brink of romance, the 
engaging downrightness of small boys, the 
tussle of wills between affectionate parents, a 
splendid green countryside, a histrionic goose, 
and the picturesque speech and customs of 
the Quakers in Indiana, 1862. At a deeper 
level, seriously but never very deeply, it dis- 
cusses the problems raised in the non- 
combatant Quakers when a battle reaches their 
doorstep. The acting is the best thing about it. 
Gary Cooper and Dorothy MacGuire as the 
parents—he so mild, so wry, she so rigid yet 
So gentle-faced—are in every way suitable and 
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sensitive to the atmosphere, the comedy, and 
the pathos; and as the children Anthony Per- 
kins, a sombre youth with extraordinary eyes, 
and Phyllis Love, a girl who looks fifteen but 
is no doubt a bit older, make memorable what 
might have been quite routine characters and 
performances—he beautifully conveying the 
pangs, she the radiance of adolescence. Rather 
too long (at two hours and a half), it is still, 
if you are feeling leisurely, the sort of film 
to improve your temper for the day. 

Loser Takes All, Graham Greene’s tale of a 
gambling honeymoon at Monte Carlo, has a 
lot of pleasant picture-postcard scenery, a 
business tycoon in his best vein from Robert 
Morley, a moderately amusing script (Graham 
Greene’s own), with something of an individual 
voice about it, a delicious short performance, 
of the sort called ‘vintage, from Joyce Carey 
as a gambler in a variety of stupendous hats, 
and some good mad moments from Peter 
Illing as another casino loony trying to sell 
a foolproof ‘system.’ It also has a new young 
man called Tony Britton, who is almost the 
first British actor of the jeune premier sort I 
have seen on the films to look and behave like 
a person, not an actor: a fair piece of casting 
in Rossano Brazzi, to whose celebrated charm 
I am immune but who has a flair for light, 
rather heartless, comedy; and, as the excuse 
for some corny bedroom jokes, Glynis Johns 
playing, as always, her husky and agreeable 
self. Director: Ken Annakin. 

The Last Wagon, which was press-shown 
some weeks back, missed a West End showing, 
and is generally released this week, is a better- 
than-average Western with Richard Widmark 
as a white man brought up by Comanches, 
who beats the Indians at their own game lead- 
ing a group of youngsters, the survivors of an 
Apache attack, to safety through the horrors 
of hunger, thirst, rattlesnakes and Indian 
skirmishing. Delmer Daves’s direction has 
enormous gusto, Richard Widmark conveys 
the divided loyalties of his situation with some 
subtlety, and the scenery is superb. So, for 
those who like battle-scenes, are the pitched 


fignts with what look like thousands of 
Apaches. ISABEL QUIGLY 

The Perfect Circle 

CuristopHe Coroms. By Paul Claudel. 
(Palace.) 

SOMEWHERE in Claudel’s voluminous and 


anguished correspondence with Gide he 
describes his idea of Christopher Columbus, 
remarking that his greatness did not lie in the 
discovery of America but in his faith in the 
perfect circle. The chronicle play which is 
presented by Jean-Louis Barrault’s company 
at the Palace Theatre is conceived along these 
lines. Columbus is the predestined discoverer 
who makes available for the Church a multi- 
tude of new souls to save. It is he who takes 
from the dove, released by the Queen of Spain, 
Isabella the Catholic, as she receives the 
ambassadors come to announce the fall of 
Granada, a ring which he gives back to her 
at the moment of the departure for the new 
world. It is he who ushers her into a baroque 
paradise in the last scene of the play. All this 
is related with an apparatus which includes 
chants, chorus, ritual, filmed scenes and much 
Claudelian poetry. The last ingredient is the 
most effective. With Brecht and Lorca, Claudel 
is one of the three major poetic dramatists of 
our time. Without paying close attention to 
imagery and the nuances of language it is 
impossible to understand his drama, and, since 
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appreciation of poetry is precisely what most 
people connected with the British theatre lack, 
his plays have never made the impact over 
here which they have in France and Germany. 
To follow Christophe Colomb a good know- 
ledge of French is certainly necessary, but 
much more essential is some idea of how a 
poetic play works. 

M. Barrault and his company provide every 
assistance. Last week I said that the company 
and its creator were essentially modern, and 
this production is a good illustration of the 
point. All possible devices that might have 
been suggested by study of recent stage 
developments have been used, with the usual 
reminiscences of the Left Bank, the Russian 
ballet and the école de Paris, and the speaking 
of the verse, whether in chorus or singly, 
makes the best of an extremely complex set 
of rhythms. From the dramatic point of view 
the high-spot is obviously the discovery of 
America, though the author has done his best 
to provide an equivalent finale in the shape 
of the accession of Isabella to paradise, and 
a’ sensation of anticlimax is not completely 
avoided. I suppose that America is bound to 
be a little more exciting than paradise, if only 
because it is more concrete. In this rather 
operatic confection M. Barrault and Madeleine 
Renaud both acted superbly, sharing the 
honours with Pierre Bertin, who, as the leader 
of the chorus, managed to look exactly like 
Claudel himself. This was an evening which 
could leave one infuriated by too much 
Catholicism or struck by imaginings of sails 
and doves and green islands. For me it had 
the latter effect, but then, unexpectedly, I like 
Claudel’s verse. ANTHONY HARTLEY 











LIFF HOUSE SCHOOL 
unsatisfactorily situated: “The last fall 
of cliff took an acre or so of ground down 


is somewhat 


with it."’ However, on the limited remaining 
terrain a great deal happens. Thanks to one 
or two of its brave (if half-starved pupils) it 
is consistently saved from collapse despite 
the headmistress’s brother, who takes steps 
to dynamite the school premises and collect 
the insurance money. Tipping is by gob- 
stopper, and wickedness by the black sheep 
who smoke scented cigarettes as a screen 
when they are nervous. 


The School on the Precipice and Susan's 
Stormy Term were both singled out for 
especial praise by Arthur Marshall in the 
New Statesman. In a survey of the year’s 
somewhat ordinary output of “Juveniles,” 
he said: “‘From these criticisms, The School 
on the Precipice must be most honourably 
excepted. This is the real thing.” 


Order Strange Quest at Cliff House and 
the others from your bookseller now. 





CHAMBERS 


6 DEAN ST., W.1 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





For the Very Young 


Tim ALL ALone. By Edward Ardizzone. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

Roor-Top Wor cp. By Erik Hutchinson and Alan Howard. (Faber, 
8s. 6d.) ‘ 

THE VEGETABULL. By Jan Le Witt. (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

LiTTLE Boxes. By Naomi Mitchison. (Faber, 9s. 6d.) 

THe SIxPENCE THAT ROLLED Away. By Louis Macneice and 
Edward Bawden. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 

ONCE IN Royat Davin’s City. By Kathleen Lines and Harold 
Jones, (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

THe Fairy Dott. By Rumer Godden and Adrienne Adams. 
(Macmillan, 9s. 6d.) 

THE Country BuNNy. By Du Bose Heyward and Marjorie Flack. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

Jim TiGeR. By Charlotte Hough. (Faber, 7s. 6d.) 

HARE AND Guy FAwkKES. By Alison Uttley and Margaret Tempest. 
(Collins, 4s.) 

ETHELBERT UNDER THE SEA. By Rosemary Hoyland. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) 

THE TIGER WHO WENT TO THE Moon. By Nancy Spain. (Parrish, 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue Curious ADVENTURES OF TaBBy, By E. H. Lang. (Faber, 
8s. 6d.) 


Tue gist of a recent article by Miss Enid Blyton was that children 
now choose their own books, choose, naturally, what they like, 
and that this is a good thing. She was writing primarily of older 
children, whereas the books listed here are mainly for the under- 
eights, who still have their books chosen for them. But, for them, 
too, the emphasis is on ‘liking,’ there is no doubt about that, and, 
unlike Miss Blyton, I very much doubt whether it is a good thing. 
Children’s longing for books is so great that they will swallow 
almost anything and ‘like’ it. In addition, left to themselves, they 
will often choose the less good first because it is easier to swallow, 
just as, if offered biscuits or ham, most will choose biscuits, though 
they would really enjoy the ham more. All right, one may say, 


New Stories for Young Readers ALL ILLUSTRATED 


‘The Lost Ship 


Richard Armstrong 
Another thrilling sailing-ship story by the master in the 
subject, author of Danyer Rock and Sea Chanue (Car- 
neuvie Medal) 10s, 6d. 





Rescue by Broomstick Lorna Wood 


“Miss Wood's second book has the same gaiety, swift narrative, new original 
invention, This is an exceptional book,”—Junior Bookshell. Os. 6d 
. o 
Lucinda and the Painted Bell 
‘ Rosalie K. Fry 


Eight-year-old Lucinda accompanies her parents on their painting holiday 
toa village high in the Tyrol. Charmingly told and illustrated by the author, 
9s. Gd, 


The Bookshop on 


the Quay Patricia Lynch ‘yim wi 
Into the Dublin bookshop setting with Dean Swiit an‘ i if) 7 7 
the misty spire of St. Patrick’sin the backgroun 1, Ps - 22 y 4 
the young hero, Shane Madden; a vivid story certaino Hj aes 
success with Patricia Lyneb’s arinv of young reader: ¢& Th 1 1 me 
and by many grown-ups. lis. 64 =e : {_—— 
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biscuits are not actually harmful, they are getting the habit of 
eating (or reading) and their taste will improve. But the trouble ‘s, 
first, that a diet of biscuits spoils the appetite for anything else— 
children do not, as one hopes, surfeit on them and turn away in re- 
vulsion—and, secondly, that as a small child’s imaginative capacity 
is limited, just as if it has too many biscuits, it simply will not have 
room for the real food it needs. This may not be wholly true of 
older children, but it is certainly true of little ones and one should 
make no bones about giving them the books their imaginations 
need, even if they do not like them at first. 

Of the books on this list which offer something substantial, 
Ardizzone’s Tim All Alone is much the best. The story is exciting 
and very well told and the pictures are pure pleasure, beautifull 
detailed and yet satisfying and coherent wholes. Tim is often 
frightened and embarrassed like any child, but he has a chivalry 
and persistence which make him a real hero. Roof-Top World is 
the story of the fight of a little girl and the sparrows who feed on 
the roof of the block of flats where her father is caretaker against 
a lame, old ginger cat. I am not sure that the story has been strongly 
enough. imagined to take hold of a child, but it is honest and 
original and the illustrations by Alan Howard are very good; the 
townscapes are particularly exciting. The Vegetabull is a thought- 
less animal who eats all the cherished vegetables on a remote island, 
but makes elaborate and generous recompense to the islanders. 
The story suffers a little from being too complicated, but the pic- 
tures have the real power, rare in illustrations, of starting rever- 
berations in the mind. Little Boxes describes a small girl’s visit to 
her grandmother on a remote Scottish farm. It is an imaginative 
and well-written account of a child’s preoccupations and the farm 
detail is delightful, but it may possibly be more enjoyed by adults 
than by children, 

Now we come to the biscuits. The Sixpence That Rolled Away 
is the story of a family—father a £1 note, mother a 10s. note and 
the children silver, Sixpence being the baby who falls out of the 
mantelpiece money-box into the clutches of a wicked mouse and 
is rescued by the mantelpiece ornaments. One child described 
Edward Bawden’s illustrations as ‘very clever and careful,’ and 
that, disappointingly, applies to the whole book. Once in Royal 
David's City is disappointing, too. Harold Jones's illustrations to 
the simplified Gospel text are careful and agreeable, but they lack 
vitality; his figures have not even the strength to stand firmly on 
the ground and the heavenly host look like schoolgirls whose 
parents have good taste. The Fairy Doll is about a little girl, the 
youngest of a family, who is bad at every.hing and despised for it, 
but who wins through in the end. It is all sugar, but genuine sugar 
and recommended as such. The Country Bunny, described in the 
blurb as an American children’s favourite, js sugar, too, but of less 
good quality. It is about a virtuous rabbit who, in spite of derision, 
poverty and large-scale motherhood (widowed), achieves the 
supreme honour of the rabbit world. Jim Tiger, odd man out in the 
jungle (‘ “O, dear,” sighed Jim, “I shall never be a proper tiger” ’), 
makes friends with a little girl called Mandy to their mutual! 
advantage. Hare and Guy Fawkes is the twentieth volume in Miss 
Uttley’s Grey Rabbit series. Children like the format, but the 
stories are Beatrix Potter and a great deal of water, coy, pseudo- 
earthy-poetical and extremely long-winded. 

The last three books should be kept from any child, even if one’s 
only criterion is the child’s liking. Ethelbert Under the Sea and The 
Tiger Who Went to the Moon are pretentious, slovenly and vulgar 
in writing and in illustration, and The Curious Adventures of 
Tabby is worse. Leaving aside the archness and verbosity of the 
writing, the content of the stories is half particularly disagreeable 
whimsy and half real cruelty and nightmare. Children sometimes 
need to have their nightmares expressed, but it should be done 
cleanly and, as it were, at some distance from the child, as in the 
Little Black Sambo series. CAROL STEWART 
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Nine to Fourteen 


Tue Day BEFoRE YESTERDAY. Edited by Noel Streatfeild. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) 

THE WANTED Man. By Mrs. Peter Waite. (Methuen, 11s. 6d.) 

KNIGHT’S CASTLE. By Edward Eager. (Macmillan, 11s. 6d.) 

THE CUCKOO AT COOLNEAN. By Meta Mayne Reid. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

THE BOOKSHOP ON THE Quay. By Patricia Lynch. (Dent, 11s. 6d.) 

Mappy AGAIN. By Pamela Brown. (Nelson, 9s. 6d.) 

THE Muca’s GAME. By Veronica Westlake. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 10s. 6d.) 

THE HUNDRED AND ONE DALMaTIANS. By Dodie Smith. (Heine- 
mann, 10s. 6d.) 

THE Bic Wave. By Pearl S. Buck. (Methuen, 11s. 6d.) 


‘WuaT I want,’ said an emphatic voice, ‘is a book that I can 
read twice.’ 

There was a sound of approval from the others, some of whom 
were older than the nine-year-old who had spoken. 


One of the books in this batch (all meant for the nine-to- 
fourteens) definitely comes into this child’s select category. Miss 
Noel Streatfeild had the excellent idea of getting impressions and 
recollections from a number of people who remember their youth 
in a close but now very different past, and—this is most important 
—she has been well served by her illustrator who not only has a 
sympathetic line but also an excellent period-sense. In The Day 
Before Yesterday Miss Streatfeild has assembled the recollections 
of an apprentice on Cutty Sark, a Militant Suffragette, a game- 
keeper, a lady balloonist, a canal-boat legger, a débutante and 
many more representative persons. 

She knows too that children, openly or covertly, always, when 
a contrast is offered, want an answer to the question, ‘What was 
best?’ and, in her selection of witnesses she has played admirably 
fair. The immediate past she shows was neither golden nor pitch 
black. The reader soon sees where working-class life was terribly 
hard, but what it was that gave it zest, where changes have been 
greatest and where least. Above all—and this makes it a book that 
grown-up readers will also like—authentic voices speak. 

There’s lots of new-fangled ways with canal boats today— 
public baths at one and six a time, ambulances, we had to walk 
or be carried to hospital in my day, privies on the boats, and a 
hostel where the canal boat children can live so they can attend 
school regular—but there’s a lot belongs to the old ways. You 
won't never see a canal boat not without there are castles, roses 
and diamonds. They are for fancyness, same as a picture is for 
them as live in houses. Another thing, though canal people will 
see the doctor and go to hospital, same as other people, they still 
believe in the old cures. It would be strange canal boat woman 
who didn’t put a pinch of hayriff in every pot of tea she brews, 
for that keeps rheumatism away, and at the same time often 
enough she'll add a pinch of feverfew, for the liver and kid- 
neys.... Nor are these cures so foolish neither, most canal 
boat people live to be ninety. I reckon to myself. 

I was sorry that she has called no witness from any scientific 
or technical field, where not only have changes during her chosen 
period been spectacular, but have commonly lain behind the other 
changes that she registers so well. 


Mrs. Peter Waite’s adventure story has several agreeable twists 
to it. For example the horsey little girl and her mount (of whose 
appearances and vicissitudes reviewers, though not little girls, are 
so tired) duly appears, but only to be mildly mocked. The ‘Wanted 
Man’ himself, too, having contributed some excellent and sinister 
thrills, is seen at last to be indeed an ‘enemy of society,’ but as 
a troublesome ‘problem grown-up’ and not that simpler 
phenomenon, an out-and-out villain. Other problems which are 
bound to crop up in all children’s adventure fiction (such as what 
to do about the grown-up people who occur in real life) are 
equally freshly and amusingly handled. 

Knight's Castle belongs to a category (modern characters in- 
volved in comic knightly adventures) against which this reviewer 
admits a prejudice, lately inflamed by other transatlantic offerings 
—films such as The Court Jester, for example. Also the tale 
depends for its effects partly on a previous acquaintance with 
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The Cuckoo at Coolnean 


By META MAYNE REID. Tiffany, that magical silver-grey cat 
with orange eyes, is in the thick of this thoroughly satisfactory 
new story by the author of Carrigmore Castle and Tiffany and the 
Swallow Rhyme. With drawings by RICHARD KENNEDY 12/6 


New Tales for Old 


By AGNES CAMPBELL, “Two pleasantly unspoilt children ... 
sail on Lough Neagh in a storm, gather blaeberries on the moor, 
go nutting . . . and listen to legends of ancient Ireland and to 
tales of the Little People.’ NEW STATESMAN. 

With drawings by RICHARD KENNEDY 10/6 


The Curious Advéntures 
of Tabby 


By E. H. LANG. Tabby is a strange little girl) whose “lonely 
escapades take her to weird places and animals that remind one 
of Alice in Wonderland. Here is writing of high quality, an unusual 
creative imagination combined with a sense of fun.’’ TRUTH. 

With drawings by SHIRLEY HUGHES 


Little Thumbamonk 


By AFFLECK GRAVES. “A warm-hearted and persuasive 
book about a little white monkey . . . a delightful story.”” TRUTH 
With unusual thumb-print illustrations by BERNARD WATSON 8/6 


Polly the Giant’s Bride 


By CATHERINE STORR. “An engaging account of a perfectly 
normal little girl .. . who unwittingly becomes the betrothed of a 
giant . . . All ends well.’” NEW STATESMAN. 

With drawings by M. A. WATTS 7/6 


o oe 
Laughing Time 
WILLIAM JAY SMITH’s poems for the youngest child, gaily 
illustrated in colour by JULIET KEPES 9/6 


8/6 


SOME PICTURE BOOKS 
The 6d that Rolled Away 


By LOUIS MACNEICE & EDWARD BAWDEN. A distin- 
guished book in every way. Illustrated, partly in colour. 10/6 


The Little Red Engine 
and the Rocket 


By DIANA ROSS. The sixth volume in this famous series. 
Illustrated, partly in colour, by LESLIE woop. 10/6 


Another Day 


By MARIE HALL ETS. Big.pictures and short text tell the 
story of a little boy’s games with the forest animals. Drawings by 
the author. 7/6 


e e 
Jim Tiger 
By CHARLOTTE HOUGH. A glorious story about a tiger who 


couldn’t hide himself properly. Wittily illustrated in colour by 
the author. 7/6 


FABER 
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For those growing up 


Noel Streatfeild 


The Day Before Yesterday 


‘A lively picture of life as it was fifty years ago’. 
—JUNIOR BOOK SHELF. 


‘Absorbing, and daughters will be fortunate who do not lose it 
entirely to their mothers.’—New STATESMAN. 12s 6d 


The Open Book 


Edited by Pamela Whitlock 


‘A fine collection of stories, legends, poetry, songs and carols, 
it is yet concerned with important things. The theme of the 


Christian faith is implicit in the whole book.’ 
—CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER, 


Boys’ Country Book 


Edited by John Moore 


‘Brilliantly done, a gift for any thinking child.” 
—DAVID McCULLOCH, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 15s 


12s 6d 


NOVELS 


Monica Edwards 


Frenchman's Secret 


*A delightful new story about Punchbowl Farm with some new 
friends. The book smells of country in the winter .. . all 
children love a treasure hunt, and this is streets ahead of most.’ 

MALCOLM SAVILLE, COUNTRY FAIR. 10s 6d 


Allan Campbell McLean 


The Man of the House 
This popular Scottish author has written another exciting novel. 
‘A wild, rough tale set in the Isle of Skye, is a good story by 


any standard.’—Naom! LEWIs, NEWS CHRONICLE. 10s 6d 


Philip Rush 


King of the Castle 


‘Will appeal to the majority of young people who are fond of 
an exciting historical novel."—westeRN MAIL. 8s 6d 


Joan Selby-Lowndes 


Circus Train 


‘Gives fascinating behind-the-scenes glimpses of circuses all 
over the world.’—cHILDREN’s NEWSPAPER. 9s 6d 


Meriol Trevor 
The Other Side of the Moon 


‘Reads almost like a fairy tale come true.’—wesTERN MALL. 9s 6d 
PICTURE BOOK 


The Vegetabull 


Jan le Witt 


‘These pictures . . . | believe their exotic colour and design 
would delight any child.’-—cHuRCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 85 6d 


COLLINS 
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Scott’s Ivanhoe. Do the British young still read Jvanhoe? I had 
it réad to me, and didn’t much like it. Mr. Eager seems to assume 
that the American young know it pretty well. But then—reading 
conscientiously—I perceived two things: one, that Mr. Eager 
honours E. Nesbit’s books, and is proud to carry on some of her 
tradition, and further—and this is indeed a bond—that he likes 
Scott’s Rebecca and shares my loathing of that intolerable blonde 
Rowena. In spite of some heavy facetiousness, this is really rather 
a funny book. 

In The Cuckoo at Coolnean, we are involved with quite a dif- 
ferent kind of magic. Birds and cats talk, there are excellent 
caverns, complete with hidden treasure, not of the kind expected 
by the children. The scene here is more or less present-day Ireland, 
the children are well characterised, especially a Swiss girl—and the 
tale is, in general, enjoyable. 

Patricia Lynch is a storyteller with a long list of successes. The 
best known of her children’s tales is The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey. 
This time she has also written about Ireland but for rather older 
children, and mostly in a more realistic way (I deprecated a dream 
sequence in which Dean Swift appears). The details of the hit- 
and-miss business methods of the small Dublin bookshop itself 
are fresh, endearing and never priggish. I have lately been 
sampling the opinions of ‘Junior Librarians’ in a dozen 
industrial cities and rural places. They report their clients as 
increasingly book-conscious, and excellent browsers. Her back- 
ground should thus prove popular. I hope it does. 

Two more books, Maddy Again (a little girl on television) and 
The Mug’s Game (horsey girls), come into the category of what, 
in an eighteenth-century survey of current adult fiction, were 
classed as ‘Reading novels.’ These two could be a solace for the 
female young with influenza or measles, but would probably not 
be deemed to come into the category of books that can be read 
twice. 

Miss Dodie Smith, author of The Hundred and One Dalmatians, 
wrote a ‘Reading novel’ for grown-up people, which sold a million 
copies. Her work has, in a high degree, that sometimes unjustly 
denigrated quality—readability. Now I do not yearn to fill my 
house with large dogs and devote most of my time and income 
to their care, nor do I worship puppies. I also find it hard to 
believe. that dogs can, or would even wish to, organise a mass 
escape of dozens of threatened members of their kind. And yet, 
as I read, I found myself following my author like the best 
Dalmatian of them all, not even feeling revolt when her other 
dogs alluded to their humans as their ‘pets.’ By the end I was 
only registering a mild protest when obliged to swallow some 
slightly repellent snob-whimsy. What about any sinister effects 
of ‘such spell-binding? None, I think. The young reader will have 
a good time while ‘under the influence,’ and only the very literal 
will afterwards demand a hundred large dogs, or become exces- 
sively anthropomorphic about existing quadrupeds. The two 
illustrators are much to be congratulated. 

The Big Wave—a tidal wave in Japan—would, if it were for 
adults, come into the category of conte: a short story whose 
plot has a single thread and which is not quite allegorical. Miss 
Pearl Buck is always a writer with a message. Here she shows us 
fortitude and courage, and the way in which quite ordinary human 
beings can, and do, recover from disaster, and the remarkable 
fashion in which life and gaiety reassert themselves. In the present 
state of the world no message could be more timely. It is conveyed 
with inevitability and without a hint of preaching. Astrid Wal- 
ford’s illustrations are distinguished and yet really illustrate. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
* 


THouGH no Black Beauty or even Skewbald, Dark Fury is a 
fine figure of a horse. He is the last of the wild stallions and his 
break for freedom from a circus company carries him across some 
of the wildest and grandest country in America. Villains are out 
to recapture him and the hero is out to prevent them. The story 
flags a little but the writing of Joseph E. Chipperfield is extra- 
ordinarily good, and the silence of the wide, lonely spaces really 
catches the breath and the imagination. This book (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) is a very good buy. J.P. 
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Adventure Unlimited 


THe Lost Sup. By Richard Armstrong. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

THE BLUENOSE PiraTE. By Frank Knight. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 

CAPTAIN OF DraGoons. By Ronald Welch. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE CAVE. By Elisabeth Crowfoot. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) 

THE SILVER SworD. By Ian Serraillier. (Cape, 10s. 6d.) 

THE ATOM CHaSERS. By Angus MacVicar. (Burke, 7s. 6d.) 

WHITE GOLD IN THE Cassiar. By William G. Crisp. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

LAND UNDER THE WHITE Rose. By Arthur Catherall. (Dent, 
10s. 6d.) 

SECOND MEETING. By Kathrene Pinkerton. (Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.) 

CHORISTERS’ CAKE. By William Mayne. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE Moon. By Meriol Trevor. (Collins, 9s. 6d.) 


FRoM the parched sands of Palestine in the twelfth century to the 
lifeless deserts of the moon towards the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury is a wide span. Somewhere between come the Battle of 
Blenheim; a voyage to the New World in the 1830s; a modern tale 
of piracy in the Caribbean; two prospecting adventures; life in 
Alaska; a modern saga of a Polish family; a Scottish thriller, and 
one very.English story of a choir school. A lively batch with plenty 
of action, three recommendations for scouting, and right and 
wrong painted in strong colours, though not necessarily with clear 
black and white characters: the English, Polish and Alaskan 
stories are most sympathetically presented. 

Shorty, the galley-boy of The Lost Ship who loathed peeling 
potatoes, acts first and thinks afterwards (having made reasonably 


sure he can get away with it), but is dead keen on becoming a | 





| 
| 





navigator. He has Nick, the apprentice, to keep him in check when | 


they both fall overboard (Shorty’s fault, of course) from the tanker, 
and are rescued by a mysterious schooner. The boys set out to 
discover its secret, and in outwitting their captors they put into 
practice the seamanship they have acquired on board. Exciting, 


and authentic background, but I got a little tired of the back- | 


chat— “This is it, big-boy!” said Shorty. . . 
dumb.” “You won't need to do any acting, goof 

The other tale of piracy opens in the traditional vein with the 
scarred sailor, Billy Batt, appearing in Mrs. Glover’s shop one day 
when twelve-year-old Tommy is behind the counter. He claims to 
have been a friend of Mr. Glover, but Tommy suspects him from 


. “Don’t forget, act 
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the start, and when he vanishes Mrs. Glover is glad enough to sell | 


the shop and sail for Boston to find her French relatives. There 
follows a vivid account of the awful conditions on the ‘splendid 
first-class English-built barque,’ where the passengers were treated 
as cargo, the navigation was nil and the voyage ended in a 
disastrous wreck off Nova Scotia. The life of the settlers is well 
described and we are given a village fire and a sea-chase (involving 
a new steamship) for good measure. A satisfying book. 

Back nearly 130 years for Captain of the Dragoons. Ronald 
Welch tells a fast-moving story of spies and intrigue during 
Marlborough’s campaigns. There is a rather too simple escape 


from the Bastille, and a very human episode of betrayal almost | 


persuades the hero to give up soldiering. Maps would clarify the 
manceuvres. War in the twelfth century was rather different. The 
Brotherhood of the Cave consists of an English boy whose father 
remained after the Crusades, an Arab boy, a clever Greek and a 
Jewish girl. They seek freedom and adventure, and their travels 
take them to Ma’an in the South and Damascus in the North with 
more than their fair share of the Dead Sea (a most graphic descrip- 
tion). Quite clear if one remembers that the map is on page 43. The 
Turks and the French are much impressed by the mingling of 
race, language and religion in apparent harmony among the 
Brotherhood, and give more serious thought to a peace settlement. 
The children speak in the modern idiom throughout, which is a 
relief though disconcerting at times. 

War of a very different kind is described by Ian Serraillier in 
The Silver Sword, a symbol of their family which helps three 
Polish children during and after the last war, until they finally 
reach their parents in Switzerland. The story is based on fact, 
and the matter-of-factness of its telling makes it far more moving 
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Books for children from J0 N A TH A N (CA p E 


BILL BROWN author of Roaring River 


- Uncharted 
Voyage 


‘Combines an adventure theme with a realistic description 
of a voyage across the Pacific in a 32ft. yacht.” THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ///ustrated by William Stobbs. 10s. 6d. 


OLIVIA FITZROY 
author of The Island of Bird 


Hea 


A stirring story of hardship, courage and travel, al! for the 
sake of Bonnie Prince Charlie . . . there is better than 
average dialogue and character-drawing.’ MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN Illustrated by Raymond Sheppard. 10s. 6d. 


Volcano Adventure 
WILLARD PRICE 


author of South Sea Adventure, eic. 


Hal and Roger Hunt go exploring volcanos in the Pacific. 

Breath-taking thrills are combined with some fascinating 

nformation Illustrated by Pat Marriott. 10s. 6d. 
The 


eo 
Silver Sword 
IAN SERRAILLIER 
author of Flight to Adventure, etc. 


The story of a Polish family who trek across 
Europe immediately after the Second World 
War in search of their father. ‘In a class of its 
a convincing and moving story.’ CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 
Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. 10s. 6d. 


The Runners of Orford 


TYLER WHITTLE 


author of Spades and Feathers 





GWE. <-. 


‘The children are a plausible crew, the writing 
has a natural air and the nautical details will 
provide several good hours’ reading.’ BRITISH 
BOOK NEWS 

Illustrated by William Stobbs. 10s. 6d. 


Two new additions to the famous Twins Series 
The Canadian Twins EvA-LIs wuoRIO 
The Turkish Twins canrt ucuk 


Both are illustrated and cost 8s. 6d. 


ARTHUR RANSOME 


Twelve books in the SWALLOWS 
AND AMAZONS series are available, 
illustrated, 10s. 6d. each. 
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than-any heroics. The horrors of war and its aftermath are there, 
but the stress is on the importance of humanity in the individual. 
As Ruth says: ‘ “People have been kind to us wherever we’ve been 
—Russians, British, Germans, Americans. Why do people have 
to destroy everything before they can be kind?” ’ 

_ The. Atom Chasers, Sandy, Jock and Willie, have an exciting 
time tracking the would-be saboteur of the Atomic Research 
Station in the West Highlands. They are helped by the peppery 
Major who finds he enjoys the company of youth, even if it does 
go through his greenhouse roof in the night. ‘Tell you what. 
Appoint me training officer. Old hand, you know.” ’ 

When prospecting for gold, a scout’s training is most useful, 
especially first-aid. Scott Haliburton in Canada (White Gold in 
the Cassiar) deals with a man who has been hurled down a cliff 
from a runaway truck, while Dave Markham (Land Under the 
White Robe) is the only one uninjured—apart from the villain— 
when a plane crashes in the Arctic forest. Both boys start from 
scratch in their knowledge of the countries they have come to, 
but by the end each finds himself tougher than he had imagined, 
though Scott always aimed high. 

Kathrene Pinkerton’s Second Meeting is a sequel to Hidden 
Harbour, and the Baird family are now two years older 
Vicky (nearly eighteen) envies the independence her brothers have 
achieved. Various opportunities of escape occur, and she finds 
herself included in a scientific expedition on a private yacht, where 
she meets again Philip Trent, the young artist. There are exciting 
moments among the icebergs, and wonderful descriptions of 
Alaskan scenery. Apart from the rather unconvincing scientists, 
this will be welcomed by teenage girls—not boys I think. 

Another sequel, William Mayne’s Choristers’ Cake, has all the 
charm of its predecessor. At the Cathedral choir school an ideal 
relationship exists between headmaster and boys, and the con- 
versations are again delightful. The theme is the same—a boy 
who is unwilling to accept his responsibilities, but finds he forfeits 
not only friendship but his own self-respect if he fails. Added to 
this is the excitement of Guy Fawkes Day with a gruesome pair 
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of miniature guys—Gargoyle and Goddity. Pure enjoyment for 
prep-school boys and girls, and adults. 

Finally to the moon, which Meriol Trevor has peopled with 
two antagonistic races. A book which ignores many scientific 
problems and finds varying depths of meaning in lunar events, 
linking them with earthly ones. Reminiscent of C. S. Lewis. 


E. C. BUDGETT 


Information Received 


THE STEAM ENGINE. By F. E. Dean. (Muller, 7s. 6d.) 

Too SMALL To SEE. By Marie Neurath. (Parrish, 6s.) 

WHAT’S THE MEANING? By Eric Partridge. (Hamish Hamilton, 
13s. 6d.) 

CHAMPION HorsES AND Ponies. By P. Macgregor-Morris. 
(Macdonald, 13s. 6d.) 

GREAT MEN OF SuSSEX. By Philip Rush. (Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 

GREAT MEN OF DERBYSHIRE. By Crichton Porteous. (Bodley Head, 
8s. 6d.) 

MARTIN FROBISHER. By Peter Dawlish. (O.U.P., 9s. 6d.) 

PUZZLE OF THE Past. By Ronald Jessup. (Rathbone Books, 15s.) 

A PicturE History OF CANADA. By Clarke Hutton. (O.U.P., 
12s. 6d.) 


A LURKING didactic streak sometimes leads the enterprising god- 
parent to revolt from the quest for ‘something adventurous with 
horses or aeroplanes’ and hunt among the growing number of 
well-produced informative books for children. These seem either 
to be crammed with useful information for the enthusiast or to 
be aimed at the embryo general reader. The first sort are a very 
safe bet as long as you get your enthusiasm right; the second will 
win you golden opinions on Christmas morning, always provided 
the godchild can’t suspect that you are offering him merely what 
you and the author think he ought to like. 

Of the first type, The Steam Engine seems a very good example, 
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Hunting 
with Mr Jorrocks 


trom suRTEES’ Handley Cross 12s 6d net 


Russian 

Tales & Legends 

A new Myths and Legends book by 
CHARLES DOWNING 12s 6d net 


The Shield Ring 


ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF’s story of the last 
of the Vikings in England 12s 6d net 


The Elephants 
of Sargabal 


An unusual and exciting tale of the 
Indian jungle by RENE GUILLOT 


10s 6d net Once in 


Motor Cars Today 


by H, B. MILBURN. A new edition in 
the Pageant of Progress series 15s net 


for older children 
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There is something that every child will want in a book from 


Choristers’ Cake 


A companion to WILLIAM 
highly praised A Swarm in May 


The Boy and the River 


An enchanting story by the French 
novelist HENRI BOSCO 


Pippi Goes Aboard 


More hilarious adventures of Pippi 
Longstocking by ASTRID LINDGREN 


Tim All Alone 


Edward Ardizzone’s new Tim book 


Royal David’s City 
A picture book of the Nativity by 
KATHLEEN LINES and HAROLD JONES 


for younger children 
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being the latest of the popular ‘True Books’ series. It is sad to 
reflect that it all began with a hoax in ap 50 when hot-air power 
was used to make temple doors at Alexandria fly open without 
human aid, Thereafter, however, one is taken clearly and exhaus- 
tively from Leonardo to the Charlotte Dundas and thence to the 
atomic power-house, The illustrations are adequate in number and 
doubtless abundantly clear to the competent schoolboy for whom 
the book is meant. 

Too Small to See is an excellent 6s.-worth for the insect man 
of 8-10. In brightly coloured, simple, and magnified diagrams he 
can learn enough about the habits of flies, bees, mites and 
microbes to send him off for more to the library and to fill the 
house with horrid tins of specimens and victims. 

Eric Partridge’s What's the Meaning? is a word anthology 
which never talks down to the intelligent twelve-year-old for whom 
it would be an interesting novelty and who would delight in 
discovering how to write a letter to the Pope or that his father’s 
name really means ‘a barbarous Scythian.” 

Champion Horses and Ponies, though barely a child’s book, is 
crammed with technical knowledge for the fanatical horse-lover, 
who would welcome it anyway for more than a hundred large 
photographs. 

When looking for a book of a more general nature, you may 
well meet the new ‘Great Men of the Counties’ series. Each volume 
deals with six regional worthies and the idea at first sight seems 
rather a desperate and artificial expedient. In Great Men of 
Sussex Philip Rush has to drag in mere residents, like Kipling, or 
mere females, like Phoebe Hessel, to swell the ranks of the county's 
great. The Derbyshire volume converted me by its good narrative 
and fascinating detail, and, after meeting Brindley, Bess of Hard- 
wick and Sir James Outram, I was ready to believe that Derbyshire 
men have a regional gumption of their own. 

Another new series is the OUP’s ‘Great Seamen,’ which began 
with Ronald Welch’s Magellan and now continues with Martin 
Frobisher by Peter Dawlish with evocative and apposite black 
and white illustrations by William Stubbs. This stolid Yorkshire- 
man, overshadowed by his flashier contemporaries, comes con- 
vincingly to life in a narrative refreshingly free of the tushery 
so often associated with the Sea Dogs. The period background 
of war and politics is there in unportentous proportions. The 
three Arctic voyages are excellently done and should even send 
some hotfoot to Hakluyt—and not only the boys. 

Puzzle of the Past is a most attractive-looking book, almost 
overloaded with coloured illustrations and clearly and interestingly 
written. Its appearance is obviously meant to temper the fairly 
stiff subject matter, which is the history of archeology, no less, 
and its growth from a hobby into a science. The younger child, 
attracted by the pictures, would still be baffled by the presentation, 
which, of necessity, scraps ordinary chronology and hops from 
Egypt to Sutton Hoo and back to Knossos in pursuit of its theme. 
To the TV-conscious fifteen-year-old it should prove a useful 
introduction to a fashionable and rewarding interest. 

A Picture History of Canada is a shining example of the success- 
ful quest for the general reader. The dust jacket tersely says ‘all 
ages’ and this has proved no idle boast so far on guinea pigs of 
4-34. It is packed with really vivid pictures and the very compact 
text whets a diversity of appetites, tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral. It should send any child on further exploration with the 
Indians, voyageurs, railwaymen and prospectors—provided it is 
not seized upon by too many teachers of history and geography 
as the ideal school prize. HELEN M. LYLE 


* 


Changing the World, by Amabel Williams-Ellis (Bodley Head, 
9s. 6d.), is a fragile little book, adequately illustrated, which has 
been written by a woman who is never pretentious. It relates 
quite a number of things about scientists who, despite the title, 
seem to have been singled out because the authoress liked them. 
It is a welcome contrast to the scientific waffle of the know-alls. 
Warmly recommended for children, ten years old and more. 


JOHN HILLABY 
(Children’s books continued on page 794) 




















NE LS ON 
Maddy Again 


PAMELA BROWN 


Pamela Brown has at last done what thousands 
of her fans have urged her to do—written 
another Blue Door Theatre book. This teatures 
Maddy, the irrepressible youngster of the Blue 
Door Theatre Company. 

illustrated by Drake Brookshaw 9s 6d 


The Crystal Skull 


GARRY HOGG 
A new Nat, Pen and Jonty story and Garry Hogg’s finest 
book yet—set in a Dartmoor background and revolving 
round a crystal skull discovered in Central America. 
illustrated by Maz 


The Little Dancer 
LORNA HILL 


This is the third story about Annette Dancy. It tells how she 
is torn between an offer to go to Hollywo xd to make a film 
and her desire to continue her career as a ballet dancer. 
illustrated by Esmé Verity 


The Jungle Book 
ROSS SALMON 


Indians, jaguars, pumas, monkeys, snakes, alligators, turtles, 
cannibal fish—these are only a few of the characters in this 
popular TV cowboy’s latest book, successor to Ross Salmon’ 
Cowboy Book, 

illustrated with colour plates and photographs 


John and Jennifer 


Go to London 
GEE DENES 


The latest of the popular Jennifer books, told by Elsie Harri 
and brilliantly photographed by Gee Denes, in w hich John 
and Jennifer show a friend from abroad the sights of London. 
They see the famous buildings like Buckingham Palace and 
the Tower as well as the parks and the River. 

illustrated with coloured and halftone photographs »s 6d 


for younger children 
The Peter Tiggywig Books 


HELEN HAYWOOD 
Peter Tiggywig Runs Away The 


latest story in the series, in which 
Peter, the delightful little piglet, 
runs away to sea. 

Peter Tiggywig’s New Family 
How Peter Tiggywig copes with @ 
numerous brothers and sisters. Illus- 
trated with colour on every page (as 
are all the books in the series) by the 
author. 

colour on every page 
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YN stanfiis ‘ The Battle of the River Plate’— 


n for tiie’s Royal Film Performance. 





HE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


VICTORY at the Battle of the River Plate has now settled proudly 
into place in our history. It was a peculiarly British type of 
engagement — a gritty fight against odds. 

The Battle of the River Plate is a mighty story. To tell it in a film 
has been a delicate task. Overplayed, it would have been embarrassing. 
Underplayed, meaningless. It needed an accurate sense of balance, sound 
judgement. Yet this film of British behaviour was very nearly made by 
the enthusiastic showmen of Hollywood, who wanted this story badly. 
In the event, The Rank Organisation ensured that a piece of British 
history would be recorded by a British film company. 

The battle for the Battle of the River Plate thus had a satisfactory 
outcome. But how many do not ? In competing with the rest of the world 
we are cruelly hampered as long as Entertainment Tax in this country 
takes £33 million a year from the industry. If the home market were 
our only outlet, under present taxation our films would very seldom 
recover their costs of production. 

But what of the future ? The British film industry at the moment is 
just about holding its own. We live on hope. In hope. In hope that the 
Government will recognise the importance of the work being done 
by the industry and reduce Entertainment Tax to a bearable level. 
Then we shall have the money to produce more films of an even higher 
standard, and meet world competition on more equal terms. 
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Old Favourites 
Four To Fourteen. By Kathleen Lines. (O.U.P., 16s.) 
THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. By E. Nesbit. (Benn, 12s. 6d.) 
AT THE BACK OF THE NorTH WIND. By George Macdonald. 


Dent, 12s. 6d.) 
HUNTING WITH Mr. Jorrocks. By R. S. Surtees. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 
Every CHILD’s PILGRIM’s ProGress. By Derek McCulloch. 


(Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) 
Heip1. By Johanna Spyri. (Puffin Books, 3s.) 
THE BooK OF NONSENSE. Edited by R. L. Green. (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE. Edited by Haydn Perry. (Blackie, 
7s. 6d.) 
BAFFLED by abundance, the grown-up who wants to put good 
books rather than a random choice in the way of children should 
arm him or herself with Kathleen Lines’s solid volume of 
information, Four to Fourteen, Here, under a number of headings, 
from picture books to science, story books to art, are listed not 
only the classics of children’s literature, but a great many recently 
published books. These may not all last to earn the ‘classic’ laurel, 
but all have been winnowed skilfully from the mass of shoddy 
books for boys and girls published each year and are worth the 
consideration of every reading child. 

To know what there is to choose from, is half-way to the 
right choice. Having studied this book (a new edition of the 
slimmer, less up-to-date volume published in 1950) no buyer 
need any longer be at the mercy of the capricious selection of 
books for children to be found on the average bookseller’s shelves. 
As well as a short description of each book, a note of publisher 
and price are given, and when necessary, references to more than 
One edition. 

Those who want to avoid rubbish, but without Miss Lines to 
help them, can safely choose certain books that they will still 
remember from their own childhoods. New editions, for instance, 
of the E. Nesbit books have recently become available again. 
The latest to appear, complete with the original pictures, is The 
Enchanted Castle. As the title suggests, it is not an earthy Bastable 


FEISS I III IIS IIA IK 
IN THE BEGINNING 


Roger Pilkington 
The Creation story retold in a wonderful way 
for children. Dr. Pilkington, well-known 
broadcaster and biologist, keeps to the Bible 
narrative and shows that this does not conflict 
with modern scientific theory. The text is illus- 
trated with some quite remarkable drawings 
in two colours. A book for boys and girls which 
father and mother will delight to read also. 5/- 


‘ T ‘ 
FAR ISLANDS 
Harry R. Butman 

David felt the lure of the sea and went deep- 
sea whaling. He found many adventures and 
also the great John Williams, pioneer and 
missionary in the South Seas, who inspired 
him to follow in his steps. Illustrated. 3/6 


THE SONG OF THE 
BLUEBIRD 


Bernard Martin 


in the beginning 








The exciting experiences of Jim and Molly 
with a boat, an island, and much mystery. 
and there is more than excitement, adventure 
But humour in this fine story for boys and 
girls. Over thirty illustrations. 6/- 
INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD 


Memoria! Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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story, but one of those in which real and magic mix. With the 
help of an unpredictable ring, the children find their enchanted 
castle complete with princess, and with her have enough hilarious 
adventures to satisfy the most demanding. Mrs. Nesbit’s generosity 
is tremendous; she packs her books with event. Like all her 
characters, Gerald, Jimmy and Cathy are endowed with more 
than their share of childhood’s gift of play. Everything they do 
becomes a wonderfully involved game, every idea they have blows 
up into something larger than life. 

George Macdonald is another writer whose stories, once read, 
haunt the memory. The latest addition to the Dent Illustrated 
Children’s Classics (a series which contains many admirable 
choices) is At the Back of the North Wind. The title is enough to 
give any child that first shove which will turn him into a reader. 
The opening scene,-with Diamond, the cabdriver’s son, crouched 
in his bed in the loft, with the wind howling through the cracks 
and the sounds of the horses crunching hay coming up from 
below, is irresistible. Magic and moralising; mews life by day 
and marvellous nights; when read first this book’s poetry and 
half-understood depths will satisfy those urges in the young who 
have not yet lost the conviction that they could easily be heroes 
and saints. 

Another series of children’s classics, less comprehensive, more 
elegantly produced, are those published by Oxford. A new 
volume on this list is Hunting with Mr. Jorrocks, an edition 
of Handley Cross edited by Lionel Gough for the young. Omitting 
most of the non-hunting matter, Mr. Gough has concentrated 
on all the passages which describe Jorrocks’s experiences with his 
hounds from the time when he is invited to be Master, to the end 
of the first season when pack and followers are beginning to have 
splendid sport. 

‘On went both horns, twang—twang—twang ... wow! 
wow! “Oh beautiful! Beautiful!” exclaimed Mr. Jorrocks 
in raptures . . . and pounded up a grass ride .. . in a perfect 
frenzy of delight as the hounds worked their way a little to his 
right with a full and melodious cry... .’ 

Here is the fun, colour, breeze and humour of a hunting, horse- 
filled world, very far from the testy rivalries of pony club stories. 
Illustrations in colour by Edward Ardizzone make this book one 
to pick up with delight, to long to possess. 

In the introduction to his retelling of Pilgrim's Progress, Derek 
McCulloch (Uncle Mac of Children’s Hour) reminds us that 
Bunyan’s is a tremendous story but, as originally written, tough 
going for the young. His version, in good, straight prose, removes 
all the difficulties and a number of simple coloured pictures scat- 
tered like bait along the way make the book appear tempting 
reading for all. 

A new translation of an old classic is the Heidi published by 
Puffin Books. It is seventy-six years since the book first appeared, 
but its cosy, cuckoo-clock charm remains as fresh as ever. 

Prose and verse from many volumes have been collected by 
R. L. Green for his Book of Nonsense. Lewis Carroll and Edward 
Lear are his main sources. Illustrations in colour and line help 
to make the feast less indigestible, but this is a book more useful 
for reference than for reading. Less ambitious, but a worth-while 
choice for any child’s shelf is Something for Everyone, a short 
anthology of poetry attractively, unstodgily presented. Stevenson, 
Hardy and Longfellow are mixed with less familiar selections 
from Yeats, Noyes and Eliot. There is no rubbish here. 

PAMELA WHITLOCK 
* 


1 aM atraid Orlando-lovers will be a little disappointed with 
his latest book of adventures—The Frisky Housewife (Country 
Life, 8s. 6d.). Instead of the delightful spread we used to get, we 
now have comparatively small pages and the illustrations conse- 
quently look rather cramped and garish. A similar cramp has 
overtaken Kathleen Hale’s text—too little simple narrative and 
too much padding. Nevertheless the Marmalade Cat is a very 
engaging character and it is nice to see him again. 

Oldest of old favourites is Cinderella. The story is retold very 
nicely in the ‘Favourite Books’ series (Nelson 4s.), though the 
pictures are a little gaudy for some tastes. H. F. 
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Illustrated. 


Line Drawings. 


Christmas gift book. 
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The Wheel on the School 


“|. . the best children’s book that has been pub- 
lished here for many years.””—NEWS CHRONICLE 


In Search of Music 


True stories of great musicians and the days in 
which they lived. A sequel to Music Is For You. 


Mr. Punch’s Cap 


A delightful story of a Punch and Judy theatre. 
Beautifully illustrated, this book is an ideal 
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125. 6d. net 
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Girls’ 
Book of 
Ballet 


Newedition. 
Edited by 
A.H. Franks 


Atreasury of 
dance illus- 
. trated with 
over 160 magnificent photographs— 
four in full colour—and line draw- 
ings. 12s 6d net 


The Winter Book for Girls 


A fascinating collection of pastimes 
for girls of 12 and over. Articles by 
well-known specialists on_ ballet, 
modelling, cooking, dancing, knitting, 
decoration, etc. Over 120 illustra- 
tions, 8s 6d net 


The Winter Book for Boys 


Every boy will want this book by 
experts on conjuring, carpentry, 
model theatre making, astronomy, 
swimming, fencing, etc. Over 120 
illustrations. 8s 6d net 
BBC Children’s Annual 1957 
A new edition of this popular annual 
edited by Freda Lingstrom, head of 
BBC Children’s Television. Games, 
puzzles, quizzes, strip features, stories, 
articles. Many colour pages. 7s 6d net 


The Boy’s Book of Magic 

Conjuring explained simply. Most of 
the tricks need no special apparatus. 
Over 80 illustrations. 7s 6d net 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Brogeen and the Lost Castle 


PATRICIA LYNCH 
Fantasy and reality has been 
irresistibly blended in this story of 
the adventures of orphan Jenny with 
Trud the Little Elephant and Brogeen 


the Shoesmith. Charmingly 
illustrated. 8s 6d net 
Fifty Famous Stories 

for Girls 

New edition. Edited by Leonard 
Gribble. Fifty stories by famous 


authors, each selected for its interest 
to girls. Fully illustrated. 7s 6d net 


Fifty Famous 
Stories for Boys 


Edited by Leonard 
: Gribble. Stories of 
movement and action, 
irates, redskins, explorers, knights. 
ach story is a classic. 7s 6d net 


The Atom Chasers 


AnGus MacVicar’s thrilling story of 
a boys’ secret society pledged to 
unmask spies. Twice serialised on the 
BBC Children’s Hour. 7s 6d net 


Domes of Mars 


PatricK Moore’s breathlessly ex- 
citing modern story of space travel, 
Martian colonisation, and thrilling 
events in space. 7s 6d net 
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Hutchinson 


Book for 
Young people 








Dark Fury JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD 


A new book in the famous New Chestnut Series. 
Seniors. Iliustrated 12s 6d net. 


Real Life Spies —_ BERNARD NEWMAN 


This book tells exactly how the spy does it, how he 
obtains his information, and most important of all, how 
he gets it ‘home’! 10 years ané upwards. Illustrated 
by Artur Horowicz. 10s 6d. 


Angelo goes to 
the Carnival DAVID FLETCHER 


‘A really delightful story; and the pictures are grand 
too’. Time & Tide. 8 upwards. Illustrated. 10s 6d net. 


Beyond the Rainbow ». |. Lowi 


‘Is exceptionally lively, with plenty of action’. Birming- 
ham Post. 8 to 12 year olds. Illustrated. 9s 6d. 
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The Saga Unfolds 


By J. H. PLUMB 
Ti second volume of Sir Winston Churchill’s 





history* is every bit as good as the first and, in many 

ways, much more interesting. There was not a great deal 
in the English Middle Ages which really kindled the Churchil- 
lian imagination. And, oddly enough, there is little, too, in the 
sixteenth century, but once the Civil War is reached every page 
is ablaze. His rich inimitable personality sparks in every sen- 
tence, These chapters display his unerring political judgement, 
his puckish relish of the absurd, his glowing, almost glowering, 
sense of destiny. 

The story which Sir Winston tells with such skill is the story 
that we all know. There is little in this book that is unfamiliar; 
little that is new. After a quick glance at the wider world in 
1500, Sir Winston settles down to the tale of two centuries. 
The chapter headings echo back to those first entrancing 
lessons in the school-room, in which the deeds of English 
heroes were indelibly fixed in the mind—Henry VII garnering 
his money, his spendthrift son, violent in love and deed, sad 
Bloody Mary, Elizabeth barbaric and magnificent, James I, 
the silly schoolmaster—and so to the pageant of the seven- 
teenth century—the Mayflower, the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, the dark days of the Protectorate, and the light-hearted, 
dangerous years of plot and revolution that followed. It is a 
story of war and politics, of great men and great events—a 
history of heroes. Here and there a glance is thrown at the 
material condition of the country, if apposite to the march 
of history. There is, however, hardly a word on the great cul- 
tural achievements of this time; neither Milton nor Newton is 
mentioned and Shakespeare gets but a passing reference. The 
triumphs of technology, the growth of commerce and industry, 
the endless labours of nameless men and women, the very 
blood and bone of England’s greatness, are taken for granted, 
and only on occasion lightly touched upon. But there it is, 
these things do not interest Sir Winston, and in this he is not 
alone. His vision is heroic, a matter of men struggling in the 
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toils of events they only imperfectly comprehend; men—not 
Man—caught in Time. 
* * * 

So the story that he tells illuminates himself as well as 
history. And in this will lie the abiding worth of these books. 
They give a deep insight into that vision of history which has 
moulded so many of Sir Winston’s actions and beliefs. The 
vision is aristocratic, and because aristocratic, determined, for 
destiny is Homeric. Pride, endurance, courage—and above all 
the ability to meet death, unbroken and with panache—these 
qualities immediately attract Sir Winston whether enshrined 
in a More or a Latimer, a Cromwell or Stuart. But their value 
is doubled when allied to the enduring institutions of English 
public life—the Crown, Parliament and the Church. Naturally 
Sir Winston places his trust in conservative institutions and 
traditions—at least up to a point, for his Toryism is forever 
getting entangled with the aristocratic whiggery which is so 
natural to him. In consequence, his portraits of Charles I and 
Charles II are more balanced and more temperate than those 
of some recent Tory historians, and quite free from their servile 
adulation. So, too, Sir Winston rightly spurns the concept of 
Oliver Cromwell as a prototype of a Fascist dictator. Of course, 
he does not spare him. His deliberate violence and savage 
brutality at Drogheda is castigated with magnificent Churchil- 
lian eloquence: 

Not even the hard pleas of necessity or the safety of the 
state can be invoked. Cromwell in Ireland, disposing of over- 
whelming strength and using it with merciless wickedness, 
debased the standards of human conduct and sensibly 
darkened the journey of mankind. 

And yet he appreciates Cromwell’s instincts for liberty, his 
dark doubts, his sincere groping for a balanced, tolerant 
society : 

Without Cromwell there might have been no advance, 
without him no collapse, without him no recovery. Amid the 
ruins of every institution, social and political, which had 
hitherto guided the Island life he towered up, gigantic, glow- 
ing, indispensable, the sole agency by which time could be 
gained for healing and regrowth. 

The strength of Cromwell, his military prowess, his capacity 
for heroic action, draw forth Sir Winston’s admiration, 
almost in spite of himself, and Cromwell becomes the dark 
hero, towering like Milton’s Satan over seventeenth-century 
England. and sensibly diminishing what went before or came 
after. 

Indeed the chapters on the seventeenth century, once Sir 
Winston’s attitude is understood and accepted, are a brilliant 
tour de force. The pace of the narrative is wonderfully 
handled, complex politics and strategy are elucidated with the 
skill of a master craftsman. Time and time again the prose 
rises to great heights, to sublime rhetoric. Once more we hear 
that familiar voice, speaking with deep authority of men and 
destiny : 

In harsh or melancholy epochs free men may always take 
comfort from the grand lesson of history, that tyrannies 
cannot last except among servile races. The years which 
seem endless to those who endure them are but a flick of 
mischance in the journey. New and natural hopes spring from 
the human heart as every spring revives the cultivated soil 
and rewards the faithful, patient husbandmen. 

* * * 

The sixteenth century never stirs Sir Winston to such 
eloquence; of course there are some magnificent scenes—never 
have the heads of Anne Boleyn or Mary Queen of Scots rolled 
to finer periods. But the Tudors are really too barbarous for 
Sir Winston, too concerned with problems of society and 





* A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPI Es, Vol. Il. The New 
World. By Sir Winston Churchill. (Cassell, 30s.) 
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religion. Not even Elizabeth I belongs to his world in the 
way that Charles I or Charles II or even Cromwell does. The 
reason may lie in the fact that neither the class into which 
Sir Winston was born nor the politics at which he is so adept 
had fully emerged in Tudor days. 

As life grows more anonymous, the heroic attitude to 
history loses its strong, compulsive attraction and the lives of 
ordinary folk, the way they lived and died and endured their 
times, stir the imagination far more. In literature, as in so many 
spheres of life, the age of heroes is drawing to a close. And 
so, as the decades pass, this book will probably be more valued 
for what it reveals than for what it contains, which will be a 
pity, for, within its own terms, it is an astonishing achievement. 
Rarely has so much been packed into so short a compass. 
First written during those locust years when Sir Winston 
could have been better employed for his country’s good, it has 
been thoroughly revised with the help, naturally, of other 
scholars. But any historian, young or old, professional or 
amateur, part-time or full-time, could never have carried out 
a work of this magnitude without leaning on other scholars 
and subjecting it to their criticism. Yet, for a great statesman, 
full of years, still encompassed by many duties, and not 
unaddicted to varied enjoyments, to have discharged so 
formidable a task borders on the fabulous. Harsh, proud, and 
noble, it is an epic swan-song by one of the last of the heroes. 


Reticent Mystic 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. 
(Hart-Davis, 50s.) 

ARROWS OF Desire. By William Gaunt. (Museum Press, 21s.) 
WE shall be disappointed if we expect to find any vatic element 
in Blake’s correspondence, any revelation of visionary insight or 
outcry of romantic discontent. Mr. Geoffrey Keynes, who has 
edited the letters as impeccably as we should expect, points out 
that many are missing and untraced, and he remarks philosophi- 
cally that some may turn up ‘as soon as the opportunity of 
including them in this edition has passed by,’ but it is hard to 
believe that they would add greatly to the impression of Blake 
that we get from the existing letters. Most were to Hayley, Blake’s 
Sussex patron; if they had been to Fuseli or to Mary Wollstone- 
craft, with both of whom Blake probably corresponded though 
no letters have survived, they would have been weil worth having. 
Even so, it seems unlikely that we should have learned much more 
about Blake himself. Blake was not the type of romantic whose 
whole personality and work are fused together in one self- 
absorbed whole. He is not a romantic like Gide or D. H. Lawrence, 
whose letters are their essential selves, nor is he like Lamb or 
Keats, whose letters are a way out of themselves. He is not in 
the least reticent, but open, affable and uncomplicated, occasion- 
ally giving facts about himself in a brisk way, like a religious 
mentioning details of the monastic life to a secular friend. ‘I 
begin to emerge from a Deep pit of Melancholy, Melancholy 
without any real reason for it, a disease which God keep you 
from and all good men.’ The subject is closed. Blake turns to his 
correspondent’s artistic success and business troubles. ‘I did not 
mention my illness, he writes to a friend who had heard of it, 
‘because I hoped to get better.’ This attitude gives a calm splendour 
io one of his last letters, in which he describes himself as ‘feeble 
and tottering, but not .. . in the Real Man, The Imagination, 
which liveth for ever. In that I am stronger and stronger as this 
foolish body decays.’ It is moving to see how his wife enters the 
letters; her preoccupations and pleasures and their mutual devo- 
tion are mirrored in the most engaging way. She looked forward 
very much to living at the Felpham cottage, and Blake writes: 
‘My wife is like a flame of many colours of precious jewels when- 
ever she hears it named.” 

Occasionally Blak- hints at his basic conception of art: ‘The 
tree which moves soine to tears of joy is in the Eyes of others only 
a Green thing that stands in the way.’ Once there is an outburst 
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which is illuminatingly akin to Wordsworth’s wish for a demo- 
cratic public and his dislike of the eighteenth-century expert with 
a ‘taste’ for poetry like a taste for claret. ‘O Englishmen! know 
that every man ought to be a judge of pictures, and every man 
is so who has not been connoisseured out of his senses.’ But 
on the whole the letters underline the difference between the man 
and the visionary, and I labour this point because it seems to 
me crucial to an understanding of Blake’s comparative non- 
success in literary communication. Many early Romantics, con- 
ditioned to the separate ideas of ‘content’ and ‘form,’ tried to 
pour their new wine into old, or at least ready-made, bottles, 

Blake had the misfortune to give his artistic allegiance to a 
particularly unsatisfactory form—the bogus historical and epic 
rhapsody used by Macpherson for his Ossian poetry. Blake 
remained fiercely loyal to Ossian, castigating Dr. Johnson for 
his scepticism about its genuineness and adding to Wordsworth’s 
written criticism one of what Mr. Gaunt aptly calls his ‘pugnacious 
annotations.’ ‘I believe both Macpherson and Chatterton, that 
what they say is Ancient, is so. | own myself an admirer of 
Ossian equally with any poet whatever.’ A literary forgery is 
hardly a good model, and Blake’s admiration is surely a disaster 
for the Prophetic Books. Significantly, the gap between Ossian 
and its author was boundless: Macpherson made a fortune on 
the Stock Exchange and settled down as a country gentleman. 
Even Blake’s lyric poems, marvellous as they are, reflect his great 
imitative facility and stress the gap between the visionary and 
the craftsman in the vein of earlier lyricists and popular children’s 
verses. 

In his admirable study, sub-titled ‘Blake and his Romantic 
World,’ Mr. Gaunt leads one’s thoughts in such directions by 
his clear and comprehensive picture of Blake’s literary and artistic 
forbears, and of the circle—Linnell, Varley, Calvert and Samuel 
Palmer—‘the Ancients of Shoreham’—who were in turn 
influenced by him. Blake must have been the least portentous of 
Maitres—his attitude towards his disciples is impish and unassum- 
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ing. The earnest Varley watched with popping eyes while he 
shouted at a séance—‘William Wallace!—lI see him now, there! 
there! How noble he looks—reach me my things.’ Clearly Blake, 
like Yeats, refused to make any distinction where his imagination 
was concerned -between the true and the false, belief and non- 
belief, and was capable simultaneously of embracing and laugh- 
ing at the whole ‘spirit world.’ But one can only wish that he 
had come—like Yeats—to see his vision more and more in his 
own immediate life and surroundings: that delirious fragment 
An Island in the Moon—a satire on his early visits to the Reverend 
Henry Mathew’s salon—shows us what might have been the 
gain ifthe had. JOHN BAYLEY 


Symphony in G 


sUY, BurRGESS; A Portrait with Background. By Tom Driberg. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 12s. 6d.) 


F-F-P-FOOL!’ said Whistler, when some journalist complained that 
ais Symphdny was not painted entirely in white: ‘would a 
symphony in F consist simply of the key-note repeated?’ Fool as 
{ am, this brilliantly boring pamphlet seems to me altogether 
too much of a whitewash of its subject: it is a symphony in G, 
the journalist’s revenge, G-G-G-Guy! We cannot make a hero 
of our time out of such an ass; nor is he built on a big enough 
scale for villainy—he is too wimbly-wambly. Solemn tushery 
about schizophrenia and divided loyalties does nothing to help. 
There is such a thing as the Opposition. Mr. R. H. S. Crossman 
has called this the Age of Treason. It is certainly an age of Folly. 
One is unmoved by the picture of Guy Burgess nostalgically (for 
once the word is justified) strumming the Eton Boating Song on 
an upright piano in a dreary flat in Moscow, before trudging 
through the snow to a State publications conference where he 
will recommend that the works of Mr. E. M. Forster be translated 
into Russian. 

Mr. Driberg tugs ineffectually at our heartstrings with his stories 
of his friend’s successes at Dartmouth, Eton and Trinity. (It is 
good, though, to have scotched that malicious story of the 
expulsion from Dartmouth for theft; in which, of course, there 
is no truth whatsoever.) In 1934 I met Guy Burgess for the first 
time in Cambridge and was not favourably impressed. He struck 
me as snobbish and ill-bred. Then his younger brother Nigel, 
an amiable jazz-fiend going through a Kafka phase, invited me 
to luncheon to meet him again. Their mother, Mrs. Bassett, was 
present. She asked me—rather pertly, I thought—‘Are your people 
Army?’ My reply, ‘Occasionally,’ seemed to disturb her, and 
Guy’s cackle of laughter, which endeared him to me, can have 
done nothing to reassure the poor lady. I saw him quite often 
after that. He was good company, clever without being witty, 
and had what seemed sound anti-Fascist views; but one was 
provoked by his deliberately superior air of mystery. I put it 
down not so much to any dark political scheming as to the secret- 
society atmosphere so often shared by persons of his emotional 
tastes. Incidentally, I believe Mr. Driberg to be perfectly right 
when he says that homosexuality does not breed traitors. The 
reverse, in fact, would seem more likely to be the case. On the 
other hand, it does not make for balance, as later events proved. 

Being abroad from 1936 to 1939 I saw nothing of him until 
the summer before war broke out. He had exchanged his manner 
of arrogant self-confidence for one of seedy knowingness. I was 
tickled to find that he was in the Talks Department of the BBC: 
it seemed a comic end for one whom the Master of Trinity had 
recommended to apply for a Fellowship at Pembroke. During 
the next twelve years I saw him occasionally in London, some- 
times in the Reform, of which he was a member, sometimes 
in gaudier places—untidy and often rather tipsy, but still talking 
perfectly sober sense; at any rate, to me. His distrust of American 
policy in the Far East, for instance, was shared by many people, 
and still is. No doubt I was too dull to be worth dazzling. As 
before, I felt his mysterious and faintly condescending hints 
referred to his private rather than to his professional life, if 
one can call it that. The company he kept, when not the famous, 
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ITALY, SICILY, NORTH AFRICA AND GREECE. 
3th March to 13th April, 1957 
Visiting Genoa, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, Agrigento, 
Cyrene, Knossos, Phaestos, Gortyna, Rhodes, Lindos, Delos, Andros, Athens, Daphni 
Olympia, Venice. 
CRUISE No. 7 : 
GREECE, LEBANON and the HOLY LAND (AT EASTER). 
1th April to 28th April, 1957 
Visiting Venice, Olympia, Knossos, Phaestos, Gurtyna, Beirut (Optional visit to Palmyra), 
Baalbek, Damascus, Haifa, Nazareth (on Good Friday), Tiberias, Tel Aviv, Jerusalem | 
and Bethlehem (on Easter Sunday), Rhodes. Athens, Daphni, Delphi, Venice. | 
CRUISE No. 8 
GREECE AND THE AEGEAN ISLANDS. 
20th August to 4th September, 1957 | 
Visiting Venice, Olympia, Aegina, Hydra, Knossos, Phaestos, Gortyna, Rhodes, Lindos, 
Cos, Kalimnos, Patmos, Ikaria, Delos, Paros, Syros, Athens, Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycenae 
Corinth (or Optional extra day in Athens), Delphi, Venice. 
CRUISE No, 9 
GREECE AND TURKEY. 2nd September to 17th September, 1957 
Visiting Venice, Olympia, Delos, Andros, Thassos, Samothraki, the Bosphorus, Istambul, 
Troy, Cape Helles (Gallipoli Peninsula), Ephesus, Samos, Milos, Siphnos, Syros, Athens 
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Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Classical Scholars, who 
will give Lectures on board and at the various sites visited. 


GUEST LECTURERS INCLUDE: 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, Sir Maurice Bowra, The Bishop of Exeter, Sir Gerald Kelly, 
Mr. Kinchin Smith, Professor H. D. F. Kitto, Sir Compton Mackenzie, Archbishop David 
Mathew, The Rev. Gervase Mathew, Mr. Alan Moorehead, Professor W. B. Stanford, 
Sir John Wolfenden. 
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(Male Students and Schoolmasters from 62 Gns.) 
(Including travel London — Venice and return) 





For full particulars and reservations apply to:— 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN LTD., 
260 (H.16), Tottenham Court Road, London, W.|. 


Telephone: MUSeum 3506 (5 lines). 
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The TUPARI, tast of a once mighty and 
dreaded race, are a remote Stone -Age 
people in the heart of the ‘Colone: Fawcett 
country.” This book—an astonishing and 
almost unique close-up of primitive people—is the story of the 
author’s life alone with them as an accepted member of the 
tribe. The general reader will find it fascinating, enthralling 
and touching, for the Tupari were doomed 18s. 6d. 
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for whom he had a weakness, certainly seemed more raffish than 
sinister. 

I put down these slight personal impressions because it seems 
to me that they represent what a great many of our contemporaries 
felt: that Guy was amusing, rather pretentious, perhaps, but not 
at all to be taken seriously. It is the opposite, in fact, of being 
wise after the event. He seems now, as he seemed then, a grubby, 
pathetic, self-destructive person of no particular importance. How 
astonishing, then, that those in authority should have taken, still 
apparently take, a quite opposite view! 

Of course, the whole business makes them look uncommonly 
silly. The interest in Mr. Driberg’s little book lies, not in what it 
tells us about Guy Burgess, but in what it tells us about his patrons 
and employers. His advice to Mrs. Rothschild sounds sensible 
enough, but can it have been worth £1,200 a year? The BBC 
job one can easily understand, but the Washington appointment 
seems very odd indeed. 

The story of the actual escape is fascinating: pure farce, 
impromptu, unplanned, hysterical, suffused with alcohol—and 
acutely embarrassing for the involuntary Russian hosts. There 
is another side to the story—Donald Maclean’s side. Maclean is 
an infinitely more complex character, whose association with 
Burgess was largely fortuitous. Burgess, the amateur, had nothing 
to offer the USSR; Maclean, a professional diplomat, had much. 
There are complications to be resolved here. About Guy Burgess 
there are none. He is not even a symbol of anything. He is cer- 
tainly not a traitor in the technical sense. We must not scream 
‘My country, right or wrong!’ Patriotism is the refuge of too 
many hypocritical scoundrels. I only wish, for his sake, that he 
were a better linguist; and a better pianist. 

JOHN DAVENPORT 


New Novels 


IF you write down the plot of Mary Lee Settle’s O Beulah Land 
(Heinemann, 18s.), it looks quite remarkably like that of a score 
of Amber-coloured historical romances: which shows you can 
never go by plot. Pretty London pickpocket Hannah Bridewell 
(born in Bridewell, hence the name) meets handsome Squire 
Raglan in Newgate Prison. Saved from the gallows by her 
pregnancy, Hannah is shipped to Virginia, separated from her 
lover, captured by Indians, bears the child, escapes, endures weeks 
of starvation, anguish and wild beasts, is found and brought to 
life by Jeremiah, a pioneering Bible-thumper with a kind heart 
by whom she has nine children, no less. Squire, Hannah’s worth- 
less ex-lover, turns up to disturb the domestic routine, at which 
Jeremiah shoots him; then Jeremiah and Hannah go on.to a new 
life in a new valley, dimly seen by Hannah during her adventures 
with the Indians ... etc. etc. Leaving out the innumerable 
subplots and secondary characters, we finish with Hannah and 
Jeremiah’s rather unexpected scalping by Indians (this last, of 
course, is hardly in the Technicolor tradition, for the heroine 
always comes out on top in the end, whatever the vicissitudes 
getting there). Yet, as readers of Miss Lee Settle’s previous books 
will know perfectly well, there is no point of comparison at all, 
beyond the mechanics of the action, between this sepia-coloured 
reconstruction of an age and outlook and the glossy best-seller. 
And as for incredible action. every second immigrant’s story in 
eighteenth-century America must have been incredible enough 
by present standards, transportation, serfdom, scalping, starva- 
tion and the terrors of unknown country being all in the day’s 
work. 

O Beulah Land's originality is not in its structure, either. It 
tries, as historical novels generally do, to reconstruct the past 
through the limited experience, outlook, and interaction of a 
number of characters at various social and intellectual levels. Its 
originality is, of course, in Miss Lee Settle herself, for just as no 
originality of construction or events can ever make up for the 
lack of it in the author, so no external banality can obscure it; 
and Miss Lee Settle is one of those writers one comes across once 
in a very long while whose quality of mind strikes one with 
quite disconcerting force, I cam think of ofly ope other povelist 
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of whom I have felt the same thing (much more strongly, though, 
in his case) during the past year or two—Mr. William Golding; 
and it is a measure of Miss Lee Settle’s effect that she can be 
compared, however remotely, however different their methods 
and styles, with him. What strikes one most about her reconstruc- 
tion of events is the fantastic physical crudity of life so short a 
while ago—the shortness of youth, the violence of physical 
degeneration, even the plain lack of dentistry that made mumbling 
crones out of women in their twenties. The conversations and 
the letters, wildly stilted and strange as they are, ring true in every 
phrase: the accents—cockney, Virginian, eighteenth-century, all 
combined into a wonderful ancestor of Southern speech—make 
very amusing listening. Even the stylistic affectations—and there 
are a number—become part of the impression and the originality, 
until you have a rather baffling and paradoxical feeling, not so 
much that O Beulah Land is an extraordinary book, as that Mary 
Lee Settle has an extraordinary mind. 

After this, a novel about schoolgirls sounds rather uninviting 
reading, but Rosemary Timperley’s A Dread of Burning (Barrie, 
12s. 6d.) is a small masterpiece, within the narrow limits Miss 
Timperley has set herself, almost flawless. The story of an un- 
happy child’s regeneration through the interest taken in her by 
her form-mistress (the narrator) suggests all the pitfalls that await 
the ‘sensitive’ novel; so I must stress how entirely unlike the 
women one might expect to write about adolescent girls Miss 
Timperley is. Like the best—but rare—sort of teacher, she is 
passionately interested in her work and world and at the same 
time humorously aware of its position in the larger world around 
it; beautifully balanced between the two. There is, in fact, just 
a pinch of Searle in the mixture. Tender towards her characters, 
she is robust and funny and adult towards them too; and her staff- 
room chit-chat is lethal. This is Miss Timperley’s first full-length 
novel: her qualities are already recognisable and mature. 

Dorothy Wright’s Laurian and the Wolf (Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) 
is at first sight more amusing and accomplished, being—yes— 
very amusing and accomplished in its way, with some wonderful 
slap-happy dialogue and a nice sense of social differences (vertical, 
not horizontal: the Army middle class edging up to the rich 
middle class overlapping the bohemian middle class, and so on). 
But it is disappointing because, with all its bright eye for the 
recognisable surfaces and noises, it has little to note beyond them. 
An edgy, flinty, clever, unsatisfactory book, all starts and stumbles, 
like Laurian; but attractive, again like Laurian. 

Robert Cross, the author of Death in Another World (Putnam, 
13s. 6d.), is plainly full of talent but rather unorganised, so that 
his novel, intense and personal and in parts electrifying though 
it is, has too wildhaired an air, too juvenile a psychology. The 
other world in which death (I won’t say whose: it is really a most 
surprising book) occurs is a valley in the Andes so remote from 
the world that it seems to have addled the brains of Mrs. Connell, 
a widow who owns a vast finca and advertises for a manager in 
The Times. The young man who turns up keeps a—rather too 
literary—diary, in which Mrs. Connell’s oddities are recorded, 
and her gradual emergence from dragonhood into love: only 
the love comes, when it does, rather abruptly, so that one shares 
poor Charles’s embarrassment. However, comical though this all 
may sound, it is a strangely endearing book, written with enough 
conviction to make its particular form of madness authentic. 

Oliver Moxon’s The Brigadier (Peter Owen, 7s. 6d.) is about a 
brigadier who kills himself because his pension isn’t quite big 
enough; an odd reason, rather like that of the woman who killed 
herself on the death of her peke. Dry and dispassionate, and with- 
out a word too many (the book is only fifty-three pages long), Mr. 
Moxon has made a more moving tale of it than really one feels 
it deserves. 

Siberian tiger-hunts and concentration camps and slave labour, 
from all of which one gathers the author once escaped, are part 
of Ivan Bahriany’s The Hunters and the Hunted (Macmillan, 15s.); 
but (death to any novel) large tracts of it seem to have been 
written merely to convey information. And it is written in (or 
perhaps translated into) such curious journalese as kills what 
effectiveness it might have bad. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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‘. .. and the 


Usual Offices’ 


By JOHN WOOD 


architecture in the City seemed hopeless. Three years 

of frenzied activity have produced about four dozen 
office blocks in the bad old style—ugly, pompous and dull. 
No prizes are offered for picking the most banal blocks to 
date. But high on any list must come Dunster House, Kings 
Beam House and Millocrat House, all in the Mincing Lane 
area. The undisputed prize for the most bizarre block must 
be shared by the City of London Corporation (who are sup- 
posed to play an important part in the replanning of the City) 
and their architects, Sir Giles Scott, Son and Partners, for 
the extraordinary erection now coming into view just behind 
the Guildhall. The brick—Ruskin’s ‘oblong morsel’—can 
surely never have been so tormented. 

Few of the blocks finished so far have any architectural 
merits whatsoever. They reveal not only the insensitivity of 
the architects, but also their contempt for the responsibility 
that they have, as artists, to us, 
the general public. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been some signs 
of a change. Work has started 
on at. least half a dozen new build- 
ings of quite different quality, and 
perspective drawings (incidentally 
very bad ones) on open sites hold 
out the promise of more exciting 
things to come. The tide may at 
last be on the turn. 


Within easy reach of the Mansion 
House there are three places worth 
visiting by anyone with an hour or 
so to spare in the City who cares 
about architecture. Go first, then, 
to the cross-roads of Wood Street 
and Gresham Street, where four 
buildings offer an excellent contrast 
between what is possible, and what 
is usual. Look north, and on the 
extreme left you can see the usual 
—Garrard House. This block was 
designed by Major Ash, whose 
particular touch is well known 
to us in Lacon House and Bel- 
fort House in Theobalds Road. 


Us a few months ago the prospects for good 


Me 


“al 





To the right, however, down Gresham Street, part of Barring- 
ton House may be seen. Here Sir John Burnet Tait and 
Partners have, by contrast, made a real effort to create a 
modern building. Note how the facade is dignified without 
any period trimmings, and at the same time how successfully 
it forms part of the street. 

Facing Barrington House, on the south side of Gresham 
Street, is Clements House, by Trehearne and Norman 
Preston and Partners. By allowing the contemporary technique 
of a frame building to express itself in its external appearance 
the architects enable passers-by to enjoy the qualities of light- 
ness and liveliness which are some of the pleasures modern 
architecture has to offer. Next to Clements House, along Wood 
Street is Compter House, by Ronald Ward and Partners, 
unpretentious in character, and made attractive by green slate. 
Note how, without any loss of vigour, the detail on the ground 
floor is completely controlled, avoiding the aggressive attempts 
to attract attention which individual 
shops and offices usually make. 


The next spot is a quarter of a 
mile to the north, at the corner of 
Chiswell Street and Bunhill Row. 
A delightful building on the corner 
is a lesson to every other building 
about how to turn a corner (contrast 
the entrance to City Wall House 
down the street near Finsbury 
Square). Walk round the building 
and see the way the architects 
(Handisyde and Taylor) have given 
the walls the feeling of movement 
and texture. Along the greater part 
of Bunhill Row, too, somewhat 
similar treatment in Gavrelle House 
(A. Paton) seems to be one of the 
first attempts to build a continuous 
street facade for decades. 

Finally walk back into the City 
(passing, if possible, a colourful 
and thoughtful building on the 
corner of Ropemakers’ Walk and 
Finsbury Street by J. Mendelsohn) 
towards Fenchurch Street. Here is 
the most exciting thing the City 
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has to show. At Fountain House there is for the first time a 
break from the idea that an office must be in the shape of a 
block. Instead of lamely filling the whole site by a square box 
with a hole in the middle for the light, the architect—W. H. 
Rogers—has pushed his building towards the sky on part of the 
site, leaving the rest to be covered with low two-storey struc- 
tures for shops and entrances. This creates an impression of 
spaciousness, in complete contrast to the oppressive feeling one 
gets when passing routine office blocks. 

These few interesting buildings singled out are unfortunately 
not typical. Most are just mediocre. The reason is not, of 
course, a shortage of good architects in Britain. It is simply 
that those with the power to commission architects are not 
sufficiently interested to take the trouble to choose carefully. 
One of the best firms in London has to do more than 90 per 
cent. of its work overseas, because of the dominance here of 
a dozen ‘big’ firms, who seem automatically to get all the more 
important jobs. However sophisticated and cultivated City men 
may be as individuals, when they get together on a board 
their preference for the worst in architecture seldom fails 
them. Their choice will lie between Messrs. Blank, Blank and 
Partners, whose work has already done so much damage to 
the London scene, or XYZ and Sons, whose depredations are 
on a smaller scale because they have had fewer opportunities. 

What is really puzzling about all this is the question, ‘Who 
gains by bad architecture? Cannot something be gained by 


Newcomer 


THE CITY OF LONDON 


the business man, industrialist or 
financial institution from good archi- 
tecture?’ In America they think it 
can, and one of the loveliest new 
buildings there is the Technical 
Centre built outside Detroit for 
General Motors. The Lever building 
in New York is also well known. In 
Brazil even the banks have come to 
the same conclusion. In England, too, 
outside the City, more and more 
industrial companies are insisting 
on a building of which they can be proud. Instances include 
the Monsanto office in Victoria Street, Electrin House in New 
Cavendish Street, and the J. Arthur Rank Headquarters near 
Ebury Bridge. But the City seems reluctant to notice these 
examples. Perhaps it will eventually be shamed into doing 
better now that the TUC has shown itself, in Great Russcll 
Street, to be a so much more enlightened patron of the arts 
than any of the City livery companies, insurance companies. 
banks or other financial institutions. Any company director 
who doubts whether it matters what impression a building 
may make should look first at the new TUC building and 
then compare it with what the Norwich Union Insurance 
Company have seen fit to build for themselves in Fenchurch 
Street. The answer should be obvious. 








to the City 


By FRASER JOHNSON 


NE of the peculiarities, and one hopes, one of the 

advantages of the British social system is that it 

attaches little exclusive merit to technical training for 
the best careers this system has to offer. 

The continental tradition, established by Napoleon, makes 
it necessary for the aspiring youth to succeed in a yearly 
steeplechase of examinations starting at the age of fifteen. If 
his eyesight lasts and his competitors fail, he may find himself 
nine years later in the desired posture of a winning candidate 
in one of the grand national examinations with a guaranteed 
career of success unfolding before him. The only condition of 
this success is that he remain true to his chosen profession, 
whether it be commerce or public service, engineering or the 
arts, and shows a constant application in its pursuit. People 
would think lightly across the Channel of an Administrateur 
des Finances who went into journalism or a Doktor Jura who 
became a stockbroker. 

The British on the other hand require no such single-minded- 
ness. Indeed there are few entries in Who’s Who which point 
to any successful person having stayed in the same job all his 
life. It is the British manner to dodge about from one employ- 





ment to another, seeking better opportunity, avoiding boredom 
and bringing the experience of one kind of activity to bear 
fruitfully on another. 

Anyone who suspects that the present author is writing this 
in justification of himself would be entirely correct. I have 
just done a switch from journalism, mainly on the European 
continent, to the City and hope to be able to prove, in a year’s 
time or so, that the choice was a judicious one and my theories 
are correct. In the meantime I would be only too glad to pass 
on my impressions and views to any other thirty-year-old who 
would care to read them. 

The first impression I have won is that there is no fixed 
training, under the British system at any rate, for the City: 
that is, for business as practised in London. Among my imme- 
diate associates I find a couple of chartered accountants, an 
ex-naval officer, an ex-soldier, a war-time parachutist, a 
university economist, a metal broker and so forth. Diversity 
of background seems to breed imaginativeness in the firm as a 
whole, and each member of the firm seems to have some posi- 
tive contribution or reaction to make to the work of the others. 
This makes it much easier for the newcomer to find his feet in 
a foreign world and to wrestle with the strange language of 
trade, simply because most of the newcomer’s associates have 
themselves learned business through practice—that is to say 
in the firm—rather than through learning it in the schools or 
universities. It should be remembered that there are no facul- 
ties for Business Management at Oxford or Cambridge. 

I cannot help thinking, but I admit I am probably prejudiced, 
that it is a mistake for people to go straight into the City after 
leaving school, or the university or after doing their military 
service. Most people want a period of excitement in their 
lives and take ‘ill to the discipline of a City routine. The City 
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“If everyone minded their own business,” 


said the Duchess in a hoarse growl, 


“‘the world would go round a great deal faster 


than it does.” 


LEWIS CARROLL 


How WRONG HER GRACE was. In the 
Wonderland we’ve since built for ourselves, 
everybody is minding everyone else’s 
business more than ever, and yet the world 
goes round a deal faster. 


The modern magazine is closely con- 
cerned with other people’s business. Vast 
numbers of people are deeply interested in 
Marilyn Monroe. At the same time there is a 
greater awareness of big events in the world 
than ever before in history. For most 
people, this sense of actuality is heightened 
by seeing a record of these events in 
graphic, illustrated form. A picture may be 
worth a thousand words to the uneducated. 
To the literate it is worth two thousand. It 
is op this premise that the new Picture 
Post has been designed. 


The speed of Picture Post’s news 
coverage was a sensation when it was 
launched eighteen years ago. Its phenomenal 
rise to a huge circulation was proof of what 
people wanted. 


Picture Post has now improved the 
speed of its news coverage to a degree that 
was unimaginable only a few years back. 
Today, when crises are erupting one on 


top of another, Picture Post is giving 
within days a wider coverage and fuller 
pictorial content than the daily paper can 
ever furnish. This acceleration has been 
helped by the alteration of the publication 
day from Wednesday to Friday. Under 
its new banner ‘ Headline news in pictures ” 
Picture Post is bringing-a new, higher 
concept of popular magazine journalism 
to Britain. 


PICTURE PosT is the chief member of the 
family of magazines published by Hultons. 
Other members include the FARMERS’ 
WEEKLY, serving the nation’s 350,000 
farmers, and the widely-known HOUSEWIFE 
and wituiput. Hulton’s four children’s 
papers have proved brilliantly successful. 
They give young people the reading they 
want, present it in the form they unques- 
tionably like best, and at the same time 
quietly educate children to older tastes. 


A magazine that minds its own business 
is a bore. Hulton’s magazines, unashamedly 
modern, inquisitive, bright as a coat of 
paint, are at once a symptom and a cause of 
the world going round a deal faster than 
ever the Duchess dreamed. 


HULTON PRESS 


HULTON HOUSE - FLEET STREET - LONDON EC4 
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A Merry 
Christmas 








A cheque book 


for Christmas 


IF yoUR SON—or daughter —is old 
enough to have a cheque book, why 
not give him a real token of your 
confidence by opening a _ current 


account on his behalf this Christmas ? 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


jaca 








THE CITY OF LONDON ) 


sandwich bars at one o'clock are full of rock-and-roll kids 
with loud voices and quiet clothes, young men who have little 
experience to offer and only a moderate inclination to learn, 
but who spend hours in Pimms every day discussing the débu- 
tantes of the night before and go back to their offices to grind 
away at a routine which bores them. 

To such men I should like to say: get away from the debili- 


| tating atmosphere of London’s very young society, go to the 
| provinces or abroad and return to the City after five to ten 
| years of body-building experience elsewhere, preferably 
| abroad. The British are weak in self-criticism because they 


dislike making direct comparisons between themselves and 


| any other nation, but the recurrent disasters to British policy 


in the Middle East, for instance, seem to bear out the view 


| that the British have a wholly unreal idea of their prestige in the 
| eyes of others. 


The second impression was that of the immensely important 


| role played by trust (by which I mean personal confidence) in 


London City life. The recommendation of two or three friends 
or of a firm ‘with which we have done much business in the 
past’ is frequently sufficient to justify a deal or an appointment. 
Then there is the spoken word, or what the Germans call ‘Das 
Gentlemen-A grément,’ of which there is a perfect example in 
the London Metal Exchange. Here fifty persons, all well known 
to each other and most of them on Christian-name terms, 
gather four times daily for twenty minutes to buy from and sell 
to each other quantities of copper, tin, zinc and lead worth 
many tens of thousands of pounds. All the dealers sit in a 
hollow circle facing inwards and transact by word of mouth, 
closing a deal with a nod, a raised finger or a verbal acknow- 


| ledgement. As a result of eighty minutes of what appears to 


be some advanced form of drawing-room game the price of 
the four principal base metals is fixed for the world in a 
manner which may affect the economy of whole republics. 


That trust is carried a good deal further in Britain than in 


| other countries can be seen at the personal level by anyone 


who has tried to buy a shirt by cheque in Paris, Dusseldorf or 
Geneva. The continental trader (admittedly tax reasons also 
play their part) will do almost anything to avoid having to take 
a cheque, even from people he knows. On those occasions 


| where he can be persuaded that the buyer really has got a bank 
| and that there really are some funds in it, he will insist on 


having full name and address, a reference of sorts and formal 
identification. In London on the other hand a substantial part 


_ of the day-to-day business of the Stock Exchange, the merchant 


banks and the trading companies is carried out on the tele- 
phone. On the Continent few people switch their investments 
by ringing up their stockbroker, beeause most do this sort of 
operation through their banks and their banks will not take 


_ action without a signature. 


The City has had its ups and downs in the last twenty years. 
Its hardest time was in the first years after the last war when it 
was not clear whether the Labour Government was going to 
allow it any of the economic freedom which is necessary to its 
operations and when the future of sterling as a world currency 
was anything but clear. Even though the City is going through 
a hard time again now it has re-established itself as a per- 
manent phenomenon, on whose continued existence few think- 
ing people cast any doubts. It may be good politics for Labour 
politicians to talk of ‘that sordid spectacle,’ meaning the Stock 
Exchange, but there is no way rotind the fact that over half the 
world’s trade is conducted in sterling and that the operations 


| of the City as a whole earn the country a great deal of foreign 
| currency. There is also no way round the fact that there ure 


quite a few Labour politicians on City boards. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 


. was established in 1833 — the first bank, to be formed in London 
for the express purpose of providing a banking service throughout 
the length and breadth of England and Wales 
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Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
owned by Clive of India 


Chequerboard of the East 


So many races ...so many needs ...so many markets 
extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
are established in most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York 
and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking corres- 
pondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Taverns and Chop Houses 


By JOHN BOWEN 


There is nothing yet been contrived by man by which so much 
happiness has been produced as by a good tavern or inn.— 
JOHNSON. 


for the disappearance of a large number of delightful 

old taverns; and with them, in many cases, has gone 

their historical record. Few remain, but those that do are 
worth recalling. 

The introduction of coffee into England in 1652 saw the 

founding of many coffee bars, resembling our modern 


Te devastation of the last war has been responsible 


| ‘espresso’ bars only because they were places of gossip. At 


| these places merchants from the East exchanged news and 


goods with the merchants and business men of the City of 
London. It was here that in the seventeenth century Mr. 


| Lloyd started his coffee house from which that unique body, 
| ‘Lloyds,’ has risen today. And in Carroway’s coffee house, 
| in Change Alley, the first insurance company was founded 





in 1720—The London—the largest subscriber then being Lord 
Chetwynd, who became its first Governor. 


‘It was during one of those convivial evenings at Mr. 
Wardle’s that Mr. Pickwick severally and confidentially invited 
somewhere about five and forty people to dine with him at 
the George and Vulture the very first time they came to 
London.’ This old hostelry is just past Change Alley, between 
the swaying sign of the Ram and the Spread Eagle; you turn 
left into George Yard and there you come upon it. On the 
windows it is described as Thomas’s Chop House. It has 
served good food and ale for centuries (as it does today). 
Steele, Addison, Swift, Daniel Defoe and Dick Tarleton the 
famous Elizabethan comedian all ‘drained many a tankard 
there.” When Bob Sawyer asked Mr. Pickwick where he ‘hung 
out’ in London he replied that it was the George and Vulture 
(there are no bedrooms there now); and it was there that he 
engaged Sam Weller. 


Round the corner in St. Michael’s Alley we can peep through 
the open door into the peaceful interior of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, for this beautiful church is hard by the Jamaica Wine 
House. When Daniel Edwards first brought coffee to England 
in 1652 he established one Pasqua Rosee as vendor under 
his own sign, the Pasqua’s Head, in St. Michael’s Alley. He 
took into partnership Christopher Bowman, enlarging their 
premises at the side of the churchyard and entertaining there 
the great Samuel Pepys; in his diary for November 9, 1660, 


| he writes: ‘He [Col. Shingsby] and I in the evening to the 





coffee house in Cornhill, the first time I ever was there, and 
found much pleasure in it, through the diversity of company 
and discourse.’ 


A few steps through a dark passage brings us into Ball 


The Spectator 


DECEMBER 3, 1831 


THE MONEY MARKET 

ConsoLs closed on Saturday at 834 3 for Money, and 832 4 for the 
January Account; Exchequer Bills left off at 6s. to 7s. premium. 
The news from Lyons caused some torpidity in Monday’s and 
Tuesday's Market, but hardly any sensible fall. The news of the 
peaceful termination of the riots, removed of course the heaviness 
which their commencement had occasioned, but still without effect- 
ing any marked variation in prices. Consols close to-day at 834 for 
the Account, and Exchequer Bills at 5s. to 7s. premium. 
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THE BEAUFORT 
RESTAURANT 


ABERCORN ROOMS 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL 
Liverpool Street, London, E.C.4. 


The City’s newest and most exclusive 
restaurant offering the finest English and 
French cuisine. The ideal luncheon 


rendez-vous. 





PETER RATTAZZI 


will attend to your requirements 





TELEPHONE: AVENUE 4363 








THE BANK OF TOKYO 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated tn Japan) 
Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
President: KICHIO FUTAMI 
Paid up Capital: Yen 3,300,000,000 
Branches serving all important centres .n Japan 


London Branch : 
7 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C.3 








NEW YORK : 100 Broadway 
HAMBURG ~ Ballindamm 
36 Hptr. 

ALEXANDRIA : 22, Rue Talaat 
Harb Pacha 

BOMBAY : 221 Dr Dadabhai 
Naroji Road, Fort 

CALCUTTA : 5 Clive Row 
KARACHI : Qamar House. 
Bunder Road 

HONG KONG : Caxton House, 


1 Duddell Street 

RIO DE JANEIRO : Rua da Alfandega 43 

BUENOS AIRES : 25, De Mayo 346 
Representatives at: 


BANGKOK, BEYROUTH,, DUSSELDORF, vere (Laos), 
MANILA, PARIS, PNOMPENH (Cambodia), te . SAIGON, 
SAO PAULO, SINGAPORE and TO NTO 
Affiliates: THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA, SAN 
FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, GARDENA. 

THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST CO., 100 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 


London Manager: KOICHIRO YAMAZAKI 
Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 8261/6 
Cables : TOHBANK, LONDON Telex No.: 2-2063 
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INVESTMENT - CAPITAL ISSUES 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 





55, BISHOPGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Ko a ASSETS : £6,500,000 
o” The Society is paying an interim dividend 
7 on Shares at the annual rate of 34°..— 
¢ the Society pays the income tax. You 


may trust us to pay the /mal dividend 

at a higher rate if we can afford it 

WITH SAFETY. Write for informative 
booklet. 


Write for full particulars 


INCOME 
TAX 
PAID 
BY 
THE 
SOCIETY 


THE CITY OF LONDON BUILDING SOCIETY 


(formerly Fourth City Building Society) 


| 34 LONDON WALL - LONDON - E.C.2 Tel.: MONarch 2525/6/7 
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THE LONDON 


CORRESPONDENT 
say today? 


“Long live the Lord Mayor of London! Long may he 
uphold the ancient liberties of our City!” And so say all 
of us at The London Assurance, as we have been saying 
every November since our foundation in 1720. 

For though our branches cover the country—indeed, 
many countries of the world—our roots are in the City. 
As its prosperity has increased, so has the scope of the 
safeguards which it is our business to provide for other 
businesses. 

During our first hundred years, for example, that over- 
romanticised ruffian, the highwayman, caused much 
concern to all. Today, we have the pay-roll bandit; but 
we have also, fortunately, a policy to deal with him, or 
at least with his depredations—the London Assurance 
“Money” Policy. We shall be happy to supply full details 
of this—except, of course, to bandits, 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
bery goon fetpte 4 Atal nth 


HEAD OFFICE: I KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Court and there, tucked away off Cornhill, is Simpson’s Chop 
House. George Simpson founded this house in 1757, as he 
did Simpson’s, Cheapside, and, later, Simpson’s in the Strand; 
on his death his three sons each inherited one of these houses. 
It was at Cheapside where the ‘fish ordinary’ lunch was served, 
every day, that the patrons had to guess the weight, girth and 
height of a whole cheddar cheese; if correctly estimated all 
present were treated to cigars and champagne. But this house 
was totally destroyed in the 1940 blitz. 

Everyone the world over is familiar with the famous Pimm’s 
No. 1 Cup, but it is not generally known that a Mr. Pimm 
in 1841 opened the chop house at No. 3 Poultry which has 
recently closed its doors for the last time. Today Pimm’s have 
several restaurants in the City; the oldest one now remaining 
is Ye Olde Dr. Butler’s Head in Masons Avenue. 

This ale house was opened in 1616 by William Butler at 
Rose Court (as it was then called). He was an unusual inn- 
keeper, educated at Harrow and Clare College, Cambridge; 
by supplying his own special brew to James I, he earned 
for himself the honorary degree of Doctor. After the disastrous 
Great Fire of-London in 1666 the building was left standing 
and from its windows could be seen the River Thames—a 
view which, unfortunately, is not possible today. 

From here we must go farther afield to visit one of Short’s 
Wine Houses close by St. Paul’s Churchyard. This, too, within 
a year will disappear to make way for the new gardens around 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. For the past century and a half good 
wine has been sold by the glass, which was an innovation 
first started by Mr. Short in the eighteenth century at his 
famous wine house that until recently was at No. 333 The 
Strand and is now at new premises opposite. 

Our last visit must take us to Fleet Street to Wine Office 
Court where, untouched by the hand of time since 1667, is 
the famous Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese which every American 
visitor will tell you (if you do not know) is where the famous 
Dr. Johnson held court with literary men, not forgetting his 
friend Goldsmith whose rooms were at No. 6 Wine Office 
Court. There are many valuable treasures within this house: 
oil paintings, prints of Drury Lane play-bills dated 1768, and 
the original chair of Dr. Samuel Johnson, together with the 
first edition of his Dictionary complete with many of its sar- 
castic definitions. 


The Self-Employed 


By A. R. PENTERVILLE 


T long last two parts of the Millard Tucker Report 
As the light of legislation in the 1956 Finance 
Act. The first of these was the long-awaited provision 
for self-employed people, controlling directors, partners and 
those people for whom no pension scheme was provided by 
their employers. As was to be expected, the clauses in the 
Act gave the actuaries the chance so to wallow in figures, types 
of scheme and benefit that the average person is left in a 
complete fog as to what he can pay and what he can get and 
when. If anyone is in this mire, then it is desirable that he 
should consult either an assurance company or an insurance 
broker. But perhaps we may be able to suggest some stones 
on which the inquirer can put his feet firmly while surveying 
the surrounding morass. 
The most important point is that an approved premium 
will be allowed as a deduction from gross income for tax 
purposes, which means that tax is saved on the premium at the 
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Save? What for? Few of the up-and-coming generation 


have ever known a rainy day: is it surprising that many do not think to save? Yet the need for 


saving, regu/ar saving, is great—in their own interests and in the Country’s. 
How best to save? Life Assurance—the greatest single source of regular 
personal saving—offers protection for the newly married, provision for the newly born, 


and security in later years. People save for the future through Life Assurance, 


because of a confidence justified by a long record of integrity and sound management. 


L i fe Assu ran ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889. 
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highest rate payable for both tax and surtax. The approvable 
premium is normally 10 per cent. of the gross taxable income 
derived from occupations as a self-employed person or a 
controlling director or a partner or as an employee in non- 
pensionable employment, with a limit of £750 in any one year. 
Special consideration is given to people who were born 
in 1915 or earlier and they can, generally speaking, contribute 
a larger approvable premium. The table of increased premiums 
is as follows: 


Date of Birth Percentage of Maximum 
Relevant Allowed 
Earnings 
After 1915 10% £750 
19140r 1915 .. oa 11% £825 
19120r 1913 .. ae 12% £900 
1910 0r 1911 .. Ly 13%, £975 
1908 or 1909 .. Pe 14%, £1,050 
1907 or earlier i 15% £1,125 


Naturally there are exceptions to this increase in approvable 
premium and it will not be allowed where the individual has 
any other pension provision provided by any previous 
employer or is in a full-time pensionable appointment. A per- 
son in two jobs—one pensionable and one non-pensionable— 
can effect a personal pension contract in respect of his non- 
pensionable earnings for the appropriate maximum less the 
applicable percentage of his earned income. An example 
of this was given in a parliamentary debate which may be 
helpful. A person employed at £4,000 per annum plus a 
pension also earns £5,000 per annum without pension benefits. 
His maximum contribution would be £750 less 10 per cent 
of £4,000=£350 per annum. 

Probably the next most important point is that the premium 
can only be used to provide a pension—for himself or jointly 





% Are you missing this 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY? 


If you are a professional man, partner, controlling director or 
proprietor of a business you will want to benefit from the very 
favourable Tax Relief granted under the 1956 Finance Act to 
provide yourself with a retirement pension at any age 
between 60 and 70. 

In many cases for a given net annua! outlay it may be possible 
to secure a Pension nearly twice as large as could be obtained 
it the whole premium had to be paid out of taxed income. 

For surtax payers the benefit is even greater. 


For example a man aged 44 earning £2,500 a year 
who decides to pay the mazimum approvable 
premium of £300 a year, secures tar and surtar 
relief of £157.10.0. The net yearly cost is thus 
only £142.10.0. Under the very favourable terms 
offered by the Norwich Union’s Pension Security 
policy, this would provide A PENSION FOR 
LIFE FROM AGE 65 OF £905 PER ANNUM. 


Consult your Insurance Broker or Agent, or post the coupon 
for suggestions for your particular case. 
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for himself and his wife or other dependants. Most self- 
employed people have, at some time. effected whole life or 
endowment policies to safeguard the future of wife and 
family, and such policies cannot come within the orbit of 
these new regulations. The policies effected under the terms 
of these sections of the 1956 Finance Act cannot provide 
life assurance as such and they have no surrender or com- 
mutable value except on the death of the individual, when 
as a general rule the premiums paid would be returnable 
with or without interest. 

It must be remembered therefore that these policies can 
never be used as collateral security. This may be a point of 
considerable interest to a person who may desire to extend 
his business or his practice in the future and the amount he 
pays into this scheme will be of no value, whereas an ordinary 
life or endowment policy might be of use in such circumstances. 

Obviously the higher the surtax which an individual pays, 
the greater the value of the new scheme will be. If a person 
is paying 18s. in the £ tax and surtax, then he is only able 
to spend 2s. in the £, whereas if he adopts this scheme he will 
receive the value of £1 in the £1. 

Suppose, however, the individual preferred to invest his 
money in some more negotiable form such as life policies, 
endowment policies or even stocks and shares; does the 1956 
Finance Act help him? 

Yes it does. It does not help him with his tax allowances 
during the time he is investing in these other ways, but it 
does help him when he wishes to retire, having accumulated 
a capital sum if, as he retires, he invests the capital sum in 
an annuity; then, the Act says, that he will only be charged 
tax on the interest part of the annuity. This will mean, of 
course, that the resulting net income is much greater than 
it would have been if an annuity had been purchased in the 
past, when the whole of the annuity was treated as unearned 
income. 

To sum up the benefits of these two parts of the Finance 
Act, 1956, it may be said that : 


1. People who could not previously provide themselves with 
a pension and have the cost allowed as an expense for 
income-tax purposes can now do so. 

2. The pension will be treated as earned income and may 
be guaranteed for life with a minimum period of from 
five to ten years. 

3. Provision can be made for a pension for husband and 
wife or an individual and his dependants. 

4. There is no life cover, but on death before pension age 
a refund of contributions with or without reasonable 
interest may be made. 

. The pension cannot be assigned or charged in any way. 

. The contribution may be increased for the older contti- 
butors, but this is only a temporary privilege. 

. The pension age is variable between certain limits. 

. If the individual does not wish to take advantage of the 
above provisions and can accumulate a capital sum by 
the time he wishes to retire, then he can buy a purchased 
annuity and he will only be charged tax on the interest 
portion of the annuity. 


Nw 
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This is only a brief outline. The sections of the Act want 
careful and considerate study before deciding what is the 
best type of policy in which to invest and that is why it has 
been suggested that expert advice should be sought. 

These sections have made a great advance for the comfort 
of self-employed and others in non-pensionable appointments. 
Like all good things, they must be used with skill and care. 
These people should be most thankful for the mercies vouch- 
safed to them, but they will doubtless desire even greater 
benefits. 
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* 
Company reports 


reach the right people 
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You can’t get full coverage for your company reports 
without the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. The GUARDIAN 
speaks to informed opinion all over Britain. Of its 
545,000 readers, more than 150,000 have business inter- 
ests. Many of them live in the industrial north and 
midlands. By telling them about your business through 
the GUARDIAN, you will be doing a company promotion 


job as well as a company information job. 


For details of space rates 
write to: 
THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISEMENT DEPT 
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WE all need jolts from time to time to bring 
us back to economic reality. The heavy cost 
of the Egyptian misadventure may yet 
cause the Government to see that the real 
jssue is not the survival of Great Britain as 
a Great Power but its viability as an inter- 
national trading economy. Incidentally, 
British economic viability happens to be 
an obvious political interest of the United 
States, but the Washington Government 
also needs a lot of jolting just now to bring 
back its memory and senses. If Mr. 
Harold Macmillan would only give up his 
military dreaming and get down to earthy 
economics—on the simple lines which I 
now propose to discuss—Washington 
would get all the jolting it needs. Briefly, a 
policy of economic realism for us—at this 
critical moment when our trading has been 
disrupted—demands the immediate release 
of sufficient resources at home to enable 
both exports and productive investment to 
expand, so that we can right the balance 
of payments and make British industry 
really competitive in the world’s markets. 
* x * 


In a speech to the foreign press associa- 
fion last May Mr. Macmillan indulged in 
his famous ‘pipe-dream’ about savings in 
defence. If we devoted, he said, only 5 per 
rent. instead of 9 per cent. of our total 
aational income to defence the cost would 
be £800 million instead of £1,500 million. 
If only half the £700 million saved were 
directed into exports it would completely 
transform the foreign balance and if the 
other half were shifted into productive 
ndustrial investment there would be no 
worry about the competitiveness of British 
manufactures. Surely the time has come 
when Mr. Macmillan will have to make his 
pipe-dream a reality. If the defence burden 
of £1,500 million is now going to force 
Great Britain once again into deficit on 
its international account, then it will have 
to be cut. As compared with the rest of 
Western Europe we are already devoting 
early twice as large a share of our re- 
sources to defence. We are carrying—to use 
Mr. Macmillan’s phrase—two rifles instead 
of one carried by the other members of 
NATO. The burden has become insupport- 
ible and the Washington Government must 
Xe told that as a result of the present 
tconomic crisis we propose to cut. It is not 
lor me to raise the wider political issues, 
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THE JOLT BACK TO ECONOMIC REALITY 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


but it is obvious that since the American 
military policy of the ‘great deterrent’ has 
entirely failed to stop Russian aggression 
in Europe or Russian attacks upon British 
economic interests in the Middle East, we 
would be entitled, in any case, to reduce 
our present contribution to the Washington 
scheme of things. But my present argument 
is that our economic survival, now seriously 
threatened, makes a substantial cut in next 
April’s defence budget imperative. 
os * 


It will be necessary to convince Washing- 
ton that we mean business in the literal 
sense. When our national safety.is at stake 
drastic defensive action has to be taken. I 
have previously referred to the defensive 
measures required to protect the sterling 
exchange. The Treasury should now, I 
think, begin to realise on Wall Street the 
balance of their dollar securities once held 
as collateral for the loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the present 
value of which is something under $1,000 
million. Wall Street is at a very vulnerable 
level, being at about 10 per cent. of its all- 
time peak. The dearer money policy of the 
Federal Reserve is diverting money away 
from equities and there is no doubt that 
if the British Treasury became a heavy 
seller there would be a substantial decline 
in common stock prices. It is therefore 
essential for the Treasury to act quickly 
and not wait until a slump makes it too 
late to enter the market. We need these 
dollars to reinforce our reserves. 

* + 


Finally, let me reaffirm my belief that if 
we cut our defence bill and release further 
resources for exports and productive invest- 
ment we will emerge from our present crisis 
with a much stronger economy. The present 
crisis has had one good effect: it has made 
the Macmillan squeeze redundant and the 
costly dear money policy no longer neces- 
sary. Inflation will have been finally 
squeezed out by the oncoming recession: 
the vicious wage-price spiral will have been 
broken. Already it looks as if the present 
wage claims will be settled without serious 
harm to our industrial position, for labour 
cah hardly want a serious fight over wages 
with unemployment rising. In another 


twelve months, if we reinforce our competi- 
tive position by well-directed industrial 
investment, we will be in the position to 
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join the free trade European zone without 
risk to our home market and with the 
prospect of expanding export trade. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


TUESDAY saw a depressing end to a dismal 
Stock Exchange account. Oil shares failed 
to hold their weekend recovery and closed 
not far above the bottom of last week’s 
distress selling. We may be seeing the 
aftermath of the brokerage failure which 
was centred in the oil share market. 
Industrial shares gave ground under the 
pressure of the many new issues. Property 
shares remained firm on the introduction 
of the Rent Bill, although it will be 1958 
before the accounts of the property com- 
panies show any benefit from Mr. Sandys. 
1 have previously expressed a preference 
for ARTIZANS AND GENERAL at 25s. to yield 
5.4 per cent. This company stands to gain 
a lot seeing that from 60 per cent. to 75 
per cent. of its properties are rent- 
controlled. LONDON COUNTY AND FREEHOLD 
at 26s. to yield 5} per cent. are also 
favoured, from 55 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
of their properties being rent-controlled. 
CiTY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY, which 
is rebuilding vast City offices and letting 
them profitably before they are complete, 
are down to 28s. to yield no less than 6.65 
per cent. When their present rebuilding 
programme is complete no further commit- 
ments will be made unless building costs 
come down. Shareholders will then reap the 
benefit of the expansion of the rent roll. 
* © * 

It is worth noting that the DEBENHAMS 
group of department stores, which has 
always had a large proportion of its 
business in the ‘luxury’ and middle-class 
trade, is proposing to enter the popular 
chain-store field and is looking out for a 
suitable group to buy by an exchange of 
shares. Its own stores are being rebuilt when 
necessary and all its properties revalued so 
that the directors can see (more quickly 
than Mr. Clore) whether the assets are 
being used to best advantage. There is the 
hint that the lame ducks will be liquidated. 
This energetic policy should draw atten- 
tion to Debenhams equity shares which at 
34s. yield 84 per cent. on the maintained 
dividend of 274 per cent. covered nearly 
twice. This compares with 8.2 per cent. on 
UNITED DRAPERY on dividends covered 1.7 
times. 
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Music to Forget 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 352 
Report by Blackberry 


The BBC recently broadcast the hundredth programme of Music to Remember. A prize 
of six guineas was offered for a list of six items for a programme of Music to Forget 
(vocal, instrumental or orchestral, serious or light). 


O THOsE Pale Hands, those Temple Bells 
for ever tinkling in Monastery Gardens and 
those tattered Greensleeves... .I had 
expected competitors to choose single items 
of actual compositions, but many decided 
on generic items and some invented purely 
fictitious titles which were ingenious and 
amusing but not strictly what was called 
for. Many of these were inspired by the 
recent Hoffnung Concert and would be 
hilarious to listen to. In theory the entries 
comprising ‘straight’ items might well have 
included the same titles, but in practice it 
seemed preferable to spread the prizes over 
a less eclectic selection. A number of excel- 
lent entries cannot be printed here as they 
demanded their execution—a very apt word 
—by still-living musicians or soloists. 

I suggest two guineas to Alberick and one 
guinea to A. W. Dicker for the most repre- 
sentative selection of real items, and a 
guinea each to A. E. Gent and Lieut.-Cdr. 
R. A. Dudley, RN, as the next best in this 
section. In the generic class Rhoda Tuck 
Pook deserves half a guinea and Benjy earns 
a like amount for a programme which even 
the BBC would flinch from broadcasting 
and of which Dr. Johnson would certainly 
have remarked, ‘Difficult do you call it, Sir? 
I wish it were impossible!’ Finally, I regret 
that not even the magnificent calligraphy of 
I. B. Allan and A. D. Bennett Jones could 
earn them a prize. 

PRIZES 
(ALBERICK) 
Music To FORGET 
(if only the BBC would let us) 


. Handel’s Largo (Organ transcription). 
. Song Sequence, ‘Indian Love L yrics. 
. The Londonderry Air (any version). 


hwWN— 


5. The ‘Toreador Song’ from Carmen. 

6. Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance March’ 
ending with ‘Land of Hope and Glory,’ by 
full choir and orchestra. 

N.B.—Nothing has been included that need 
not be forgotten because it is impossible to 
remember it. 

(A. W. DICKER) 


Minuet in G (Beethoven). 
Serenade (Schubert). 
Spring Song (Mendelssohn). 
Largo (Handel). 
Blue Danube (Strauss). 
Ave Maria (Gounod). 
All written on ‘off-days’ and calculated to 
give a false impression of the composer’s 
merits. Probably popular for that reason! 
(A. E. GENT) 

Dance of the Sugar-plum Fairy (Tchaikovsky). 
The Lost Chord (Sullivan). 
Rhapsody in Blue (Gershwin). 
O sole mio (di Capua). 
The Flight of the 

Korsakov). 
Valse triste (Sibelius). 
(LIEUT.-CDR. R. A. DUDLEY) 


. In a Monastery Garden. 
. The Londonderry Air. 
The Indian Love Lyrics (any one or all 
four!). 
. The Holy City. 
. The Lost Chord. 
6. Abide With Me—except when it is a valid 
part of a Church Service. 
(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
1. All ballet music outside its stage context, e.g. 
‘Coppélia.’ 
. All sentimento-religiosities, e.g. ‘The Holy 
City. 
3. All lugubrious dance-tunes, e.g. ‘Night and 
Day.’ 
4. All descriptive pieces (unless unintention- 
ally funny), e.g. *1812.’ 
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‘ 
6. All nostalgic vocal gloatings, e.g. “None but 


the Weary Heart.’ 
(BENJY) 
1. Auntie Bertha singing Mendles’n’s ‘Oh for 
the Wings’ like she did at the Vicar’s. 
. My sister playing ‘Leebestrawm’ on her 
violin. 
. Uncle Edwin singing ‘The Song of thé Fiea’ 
(with encore). 
Mr. McTavish playing ‘The Lament for 
Flodden’ on the bagpipes like he did at wee 
Jeanie’s birthday party. 
Mr. Ram Prakash Nair rendering his 144 
classical variations on a theme from 
‘Gitanjali’ (with Veena accompaniment), 
6. Me playing ‘The Moonlight’ all through oa 
Auntie’s upright. 
COMMENDED 
‘Barwick Green’ (the Archers’ signature tune), 
Any tune sung in ‘harmony’ by three or more 
‘sisters.’ (S. E. WOODs,) 
Ultimatum: ‘Arise, Britannia.’ Inspired by a 
recent Great and Glorious Action, for solo 
Lion, supported by Trumpet Involuntary 
(regimented band of the Westminster Blues) 
and disconcerted accompaniment of stricken 
horra-tones. (WILLIAM ANTHONY.) 
Symphonie sans Clef (L’infiniment prolongée) 
pour plein orchestre avec-chceur de harpies. 
(In one continuous unbelievably long move- 
ment.) (J. A. LINDON.) 
Trumpet Voluntary by Jeremiah Clarke. 
(T. G. W,) 
‘Music While You Work’ and the BBC Tele- 
vision newsreel introductory tune. 
(BARBARA SMOKER.) 
Any six items from the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. (H. A. C, EVANS.) 
‘Sonny Boy’ (for its drooling idiocy). 
‘Nelly Dean’ (for its dragging drunkenness). 
(HERBERT B. GRIMSDITCH,) 
The National Anthem (cinema and theatre 
versions). (COLIN SMALL.) 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 355 
Set by Aardvark 
A prize of six guineas is offered for an 
eight-line verse for a Christmas card with 
the words ‘A merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year’ arranged diagonally, i.e. ‘A’ is 
first word of first line, ‘merry’ second word 
of second line, etc., with ‘Year’ the eighth 
and last word of the last line. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 355, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by December 11. Results on December 21. 
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. Barcarolle from ‘The Tales of Hoffman’ S. All trivia of great men, e.g. Elgar’s ‘Salut 
(Orchestra). d'Amour.’ 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 916 i 2 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 First note in the record is useless (6). 1 Devotee at length (9). 10 
4 Tone of voice otherwise distinguishes 2 Art aspires to embody an anagram (7). 
the sparrows (8). 3 Monarch is abjured to regard his 
10 Nine to five, eh? (7) mother with affection (4-6). 7 
11 Poet’s topsy-turvy expression (7). 5 o> o> this flower, in Dresden 
ee . ss y (9,49). 
12 aa tangle is involved in the covering 6 ‘Has she no faults then ( says), Sir?’ 
Se , (Pope) (4). 
13 Miss Brown among the musketeers (4). 7 Jack reaches his objectives (7). 1S 
15 Turn of the wind (7). ; 8 One gathers gold may be found here 
17 There’s nothing I can do, says this (5). 
hanger-on (7). co 9 A double one is healthy (4). 19 
19 ‘She is therefore must be lov’d’ 44 Generally, he’s not necessarily a 
(Shakespeare) (7). scholar (10). : 
21 Wrongs no longer exist, it seems, when 46 Are able to appear in a fanciful get-up 
one uses force (/). (9). 23 
23 Just a moment, I don’t know you (4). 18 Super-crib at Yale? (6, 3) 
24 Mineral out of this? Decidedly so (10), 20 “The suddenly bloom at her feet’ 
270 ss ious ta bly (Belloc) (7). 
; ee a0 go abroad here, possibly 32 My own, says Sandy, is encircled (7). 7 
SSOare (7). ~ 23 ‘When I shal! voice how good he 
28 Father takes the cards for a halipenny is’ (Lovelace) (5). 
(7). 25 Refuse to seize the feeding-stuff (4). 
29 ‘Tis ended when ordained thus (8). 26 Herein you'll find the enthusiast 29 
30 Rum state (6). inebriated (4) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a 
and a book token tor one guinea. 
apen:! atrer 
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Solution on December 14 


The winners ot Crossword No. 914 are: 


Solution to 914 on page 816 
Mr. J. O'Dwyer, 28 Paganes 


Drive, Dudley, Worcs., and Mrs. Spear, 5 Woodland Terrace, Plymouth. 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 78 
Ww. A. SHINKMAN (Dubuque Chess Journal, 1870) 


Waite to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Hartong: Q-Q 8! 
1 | no threat. Splendid 
‘ambush’ key with 
a number of fine 
variations in the 
play, notably 1... 
2 | B-B 3; 2 Kt-Kt 6, 
Ps 2s eee ae 
Kt-K 7 and 1 


BLACK (7 men) 
-] 





ass 
me > 
oi 
c/- 











WHITE (12 men) 


B-Q 5; 2 P-B 4. 
' * 

There are some games which are so eminently 
publishable that they appear everywhere; it is 
always a difficult decision to know whether to 
give such a game and brave the contemptuous 
sniffs of the cognoscenti who have seen it three 
times already, or not to give it and deprive other 
readers of the game altogether. It seems to me 
to be in accordance with the philosophy of the 
Welfars State to give it—anyway, here is the 
game in question. 


White, BOTWINNIK Black, GLIGORIC 


(USSR) (Yugoslavia) 
Opening, English. 
1P-QB4 P-K Kt3 16 K-Q 2 B-K I (e) 
2P-KKt3 P-QB4 17 Q-Kt7 K-Q2 
3 B-Kr 2 B-Kt 2 18 P-B4 Q-K 2 
4Kt-QB3 Kt-QB3 19 R-R 1 Kr-Q | 
5 Kt-B 3 Kt-R3(a) 20 Kt-K 4! K-B2 
6P-KR4! P-Q3 21 R-R8!(f) B-B3 
7 P-Q3 R-Q Kt 1 22 Kt- B 6! (g) K-Kt3 
8P-R5 B-Q 2? (b) 3B B Kt x B(A) 
9B Kt BxB 3 R- R7 Kt-Q 1 (i) 
10P=« P RP P 25Q KtP K-R3 
11 Q-Bi! B-Kt 2 26 P-R4!(j) K-R4 
12RxRch BR 27 Q-Kt 5 K P 
13Q-R6 B Kt(c) 28 R-R1 K-Kt 6k) 
14P s. P-K 3 29 O-R4 K-Kt 7 (/) 
1S Ki-Kt K-K2(d) 30 P-Kt4 Resigns (m) 
(a) With the idea P-K B 4 and Kt-B 2. White finds a 


ery fine reply which puts any idea of advancing K B P 
out of court. 

(+) Being unable to do much about White K. R P, Black 
(quite sensibly) ignores it. This move, as White’s next 
moves —— in the Iith, show, is, however, a 
mistake; B--Kt 5 is better. 

(c) AAD later to get counter play by P-Q Kt 4, but he 
never gets time for this. The alternative is B—B 3, but White 
still gets a marked advantage with Kt-K Kt 5, threat Q-R 7. 


1956 
h, Q-B 1; 18 Kt « P ch, but 18... Q-K 2 followed by 
KO 1 is a little oy - text. 
(e) 16 Q-B |; 17 Q-R 4! and 16... Q-R 1; 17 


Kt-R 7 followed by Re R | are also good for White. 
if) Threatening 22 Kt x Q P,Q x Kt; 23R B or 
Kt; 23 Q-K Sch. If 21... Kt-B 3; in reply 
the 23 R-R 7 and threat of Kt-Kt 5 wins since 23 . ' 

Kt-Q |; is defeated by Q x Kt P. White's play here is 
extremely fine. 

(g) If in reply 22. B x B?; then 23 R-K 8! winning 

queen; meanwhile White threatens B-K 4 followed by 
B P. 
(h) 23... P x B; 24 R-K 8, Q-B 2; 25 Q-B 8 and 
will win, e.g. 25... K-R 3; 26 Kt-K 4, R-Kt 7 ch; 27 
K-K 3, Kt-Kt 2; 28 R-B 8, Q-Kt 3; 29 Q-K 8, Kt-R 4; 
30 Kt QP. 

(i) 24... R-K B1?;25Q « R!,Q « Q; 26 Kt-Q7 ch. 

(j) Killing Black’s counter chance of P-Kt 4. Rather 
than lose quietly to White's extra pawn, Black now runs 
on the sword. 

(k) He cannot go back 28 . K-R 4?; because of 29 
R-R 1 ch, K-Kt 3; 30 Kt-Q § ch winning queen. 

(/) R-R 1 followed by Q-R 1-Q Kt | was threatened: 
drawn by an invisible thread, the Black king advances 
again. 

(m) No defence against the threat of Q-Q |. 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALI 

IN a spell of colder weather the morning sun 
breaks through a haze and lasts only until early 
afternoon, when it fades to an orange glow 
and dissolves in mist. A line of starlings goes 
over, but there is little movement in the natural 
life of the countryside. One stops and looks 
about at a scene one has looked upon so often 
in other years, something familiar as though 
part of an old engraving showing thorns on the 
skyline, dead trees like candles on a slope that 
was once a wood, smoke rising from a cottage 
hidden in a hollow. The land is dry, for it 
hasn’t rained for a week. At dusk, walking the 
lane, one hears excited voices in an adjoining 
field and sees through the hedge the flicker of 
a lighted match. All at once the gorse is crack- 
ling and three small figures run for their lives, 
dramatically silhouetted in a glow that rises to 
make the settling of night somehow more com- 
plete as sparks float on the hot air and smoke 
rolls away across the shadowed pasture. The 
firebell rings half an hour after this, when 
flames tower as high as a near-by ash tree. 
Indoors the domestic fire burns with a bright- 
ness that is supposed to indicate frost and, 
fittingly, there are muffins for tea. 
THE Bare Woop 

With nothing to do but stand and stare one 
notices that when the leaves have gone from 
the trees in a copse or wood the larger birds 
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perch for a short time, but a bare wood is a 
draughty place, and the bigger trees serve only 
as an occasional look-out for crow, magpie, 
hawk or other predator. The inhabitants of the 
bare wood by day are parties of lesser birds, 
insect-eaters that search the bark of trees, 
clearing away the eggs of pests that would 
otherwise live to maim the growth, causing 
deformities and cankers that would in turn give 
shelter to moulds and such things. The tits 
take care of this work, moving endlessly over 
the trees, missing nothing from a mite to a 
skulking spider. At the approach of night the 
tits and their kind leave for shelter in more 
friendly places, a holly tree or the holes and 
cracks in an old stone wall, roosts that are safe 
and to which few enemies can penetrate. 
DoGs AND SHEEP 

Labels are never satisfactory for classifying 
men. We are. by repute. dog-lovers and this is 
a tradition, whether we pamper our dogs in our 
bedrooms or leave them to fend for themselves 
*n the street or open country. There are many 
other labels, but I never heard anyone de- 
scribed as a sheep-lover, for pet lambs become 
a burden when they become sheep. History 
may say that lesser races have eaten dogs but 
we have never done so. We do eat sheep and 
how could we love them and yet eat them? 
A friend wrote to me about this outlook con- 
cerning dogs and sheep the other day. To 
reduce sheep-worrying dare any politician as 
much as contemplate increasing the price of a 
dog licence? he asked. I doubt it. ‘A neigh- 
bour,’ went on my friend, ‘has lost twenty-two 
sheep and eight lamb ewes killed by two dogs 
in a night. The dogs were traced, an emetic 
given to prove their guilt and a burying party 
followed, but the owners of the dogs are 
working people and it is not anticipated that 
the large sum, covering the value of the sheep 
(at between £4 and £10 each) and the likely 
losses at lambing time, will be recovered.’ 
Fruit TREES 

Fruit trees are best planted before the harder 
frosts come, Bear in mind that for quick re- 
turns standards and espaliers are planted at 
three to four years old, half-standards at about 
two, cordons when they have a year’s growth 
after grafting. Soft fruits should have two 
years’ growth from being rooted as cuttings in 





(d) 18... Q-B 3: loses to 16 Kt-K 4, Q-K 2:17Q-R8 generally forsake these places. The crow may _ the nursery. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


s dered without re-application, 
14th December, 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
W.C.2 (almost 


Closing date | 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 


1956. (2314.) 
436 Strand, 
facing Charing Cross Sta- 


Three Exhibitions : 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
HENRY LAMB, R.A.. 


A BOOK, a pipe, light up with zest, 
Tom Long will crown the hour of rest. 


CANCER PATIENT (562096). Poor woman 
(46) living in basement and condition hope- 


Sq. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 
Woods School, Avery Hill, Eltham. S.E.9 
Headmaster or Heacmistress required for 
this new secondary school for 2.000 boys ang 
girls expected to open summer term, 1958 
probably to take up duty for preliminary 
planning beginning summer term, 1947, if 
possible, Head teacher allowance under new 
Burnham proposal’ expected to be approxi- 


Crown 


mately £1,215 (headmaster) or £1,129 (head- 
mistress), making total salary, including 
other appropriate Burnham allowances (and 


including two-sevenths cqual pay addition), 
aoout £2,338 (headmaster) or £2.098 (head- 
mistress), School will offer wide variety of 
studies, academic and practical, some lead- 
ing G.C.E. (all levels), Ample provision for 
studies in building, commerce and horticui- 
ture, There will be deputy headmaster or 
headmistress with substantial allowance, 
provision for other posts of specia! responsi- 
bility and full-time senior administrative 
Officer with secretarial staff. Person of high 


tion). Permanent and Temporary office 
staff (M. & F.), Typewriting, Duplicating. 
TEMple Bar 6644. 


CONCERTS 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Wed., 5 Dec.. 
at $.45, ANDRE MARCHAL—Organ Reci- 
tal. Works by Bach & Vierne. Tickets: 
3s. 6d, (WAT. 3191 & Agts.). 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


HOLIDAY LECTURES on the Theatre for 
Young People: Dec. 28th, Donald Wolfit; 
Jan. Ist, George Devine; Jan. 3rd, Madame 
Maric Rambert.—For details write to The 
Secretary, British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy 
Square, W.1. 


JOHN CRAXTON, MICHAEL FFOLKES. 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. FRENCH MASTERS, 19th & 20th 
Century, Important works for sale—Boudin, 
Cezanne, Corot, Courbet, Fantin, Monet, 
Picasso, Pisarro, Renoir, etc. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-12.30. 

MATTHIFSEN GALLERY: Retrospective 
Exhibition of Paintings by MAX ERNST. 
Daily 10-5 30, Sats, 10-1, Until December 
15.—142 New Bond St., W.1. 

RICHARD III, Talk by Col. A, H. Burne, 
D.S.O. ‘Bosworth Field,’ Sth Dec., Seymour 
Hall, 8 p.m.—Apzly for details of The 
Fellowship of the White Boar to Hon. Sec., 
29 Eaton Terrace, London, S.W.1, Tel. 
SLO, 5916 

TOOTH’S: Recent Acquisitions XI, Paint- 
ings by HOGARTH, STUBBS. DEGAS, 
PISSARRO, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO. etc 
Dailv ¥.30-6, Sats. 9.30-1 31 Bruton Street 
W ts 


less. She is cared for by young son (17) and 
needs bedding and special nourishment. 
Please help us to care for her (also thousands 
of other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed. — 
Nationai Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. 
G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Exclusive designs by Pietro Annigoni, Denis 
Mathews, Henry Moore, John Piper, Ceri 
Richards, etc., in aid of the National Fund 
for Polio Reseatch, Send s.a.e. for illus- 
trated leafle: to Christmas _ Dept., 
NFPR, 15 Manson Place, S.W.7 


ENLIST NATURE’S AID for down drae- 
ging Backache, Lumbago, Sciatica, etc, Pure 
herbal ‘Junobeans’ bring soothing relief and 
refreshing alleviation, From Health & Herbal 
Stores—60 Beans 2s, 2d.; 200 Ss.; or by post, 
2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. from Lusty’s Natural Pro- 
ducts Co., 278 London Rd., Westcliffe-on- 
Sea. 


Continued Overleas 
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CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,! 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1, Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6603. 
Branches in main towns. 

DROWSY DON QUIXOTES! Nothing is 
more calculated to instil authentic Spanish 


chivalry than a glass of Duff Gordon's EL 
CID Sherry. Warning to windmill-owners 
look out! 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 6d. 


per line (36 letters) and should reach the 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 


to the date of publication. 
KINSEY REPORT on the 
and the Human Male 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning Fiertag 
34 Wardour St, London, W.1. Dept, D.X 
NOTICE the difference it makes to your 
meals when you add RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from good grocers 
PRIVATE TREATMENT in il!ness for your- 
self and your dependants. Membership of 
B.U.P.A. enables you to afford private 
iccommodation and consulting specialists’ 
ind nursing fees for a modest annual sub- 
scription. 85% of income is paid in benefits 
Write for literature (new entrants are re- 
stricted to those under 65) to: British 
United Provident Association, PL/2, Pro- 
dent House, Essex Street, Strand, London 
W.C.2 
QUAKERISM, Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
‘f Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
READ BIBLE THRO’ IN YEAR an 
absorbing serial—twenty minutes daily 
Tables free by post 2$d.—Mr. Viner Hall 
The Institute, Neva Rd., Weston-s-Mare. 
RIGHT OF WAY, Footpath Law for Every- 
man, 1s, 9d. (post free). Save our Com- 
mons, the case for agricultural and recrea- 
tional use of common land, 2s. 3d. (post 
free) Both publications direct from 
Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park Road, Lon- 
yn, N.W.1,. 
STOP SMOKING THE P-W WAY 
njoy a fuller life. 24d. stamp please 
Psycho-Will, 9 Collington Av., Bexhill, 1 
THE Mg eg SCHOOL = _ 
King’s Road, S.W.3, KEN 
UNITARIANISM. Would 


Human Female 
sent on by post 


and 
to 


it meet your de- 


re for a non-creedal progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
5. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
3q., W.C.1 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


LNEMONES, scented violets. Selected 
Blooms, 10s., 15s, or £1 Boxes posted. — 
ywan, Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, 


Helston, Cornwall. 

FLOWERS AT XMAS! Magnificent Colour 
Reproductions on our Xmas Cards are 
truly lifelike, 12 different subjects complete 
with envelopes 18s. a box of 12. Specimen 
free on request.—’The Rose,” 26 Blooms- 
bury Way, W.C.1. 


| T.A. LAYTON CHOOSES. 
COSSART’S FINE MADEIRA 
& BERTOLA SECO SHERRY) 


for your WINE TOKEN 
} Try them by the glass at: 





Laytons Wine Merchants 
2a Duke Street (Manchester Square) )} 
London, W.1. WEL. 8 ; 














CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT ! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 


Approval post free U.K. prices from 24d. 











‘ACE’ 9.5 mm, film projectors, £6 19s. q 
Norris 8 mm. Projec. 22 gns. Hund's of films 
—Diamond Films 151 High St., Slough. 
DELICIOUS Devonshire (pure) —-. Carr. 
pd. 4 Ib. 17s. 6d.; Ib. 27s Trial jar 
sent, 2s. 6d. "ASHE, CHU RSTON FER- 
RERS, BRIXHAM. 

GALBRAITH’S SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 
FINGERS. Baked with finest quality butter, 


flour and sugar, their rich flavour is de- 
licious, 1 Ib. 7s, 9d., 2 Ib. 12s. 9d. post 
free U.K.—Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street, 
Ayr. Scotland. 


GAY XMAS CARDS of Unusua! Design at 
reasonable prices from the Pennine Press, 35 
Uttoxeter Road, Mickleover, near Derby. 
Samples direct by post. 


GIFTS OF LASTING VALUE: Contem- 
porary French Paintings, framed from 
50 gns. Original Gouache’s ‘Views of 
Venice’ by Giacomo Guardi from 120 gns 
Drawings and Etchings from 5 gns. Original 
Hand-coloured Flower Prints (1818-1827) by 
REDOUTE, from 6 gns MARLBOR- 
OUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1 


HONEY, CLOTTED CREAM and CHED- 
DAR CHEESE—Dorse: Honey, packed in 
1 Ib. glass jars, sent by Passenger Train 
carriage paid — 4 lb. 17s., 6 Ib. 23s, 6d 
Clotted Cream packed in + |b. and | Ib. tins, 
sent by Letter Post for Ss, 9d. and 10s. 6d 
respectively. (We recommend that cream 
for delivery at Christmas should be sent by 


‘Express’ delivery, the additional cost of 
which is Is. on each tin.) Cheddar Cheese 
(whole cheese of nominal weight 34 Ib 


each) sent by Parcel Post, 13s, 6d.—Wessex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 

‘OLD CASTLE’ real CREAM CHEESE 
contains no preservative or added sub- 
Stance, but has a rich, coo! flavour, which is 
a delight to the palate. Packed in an attrac- 


tive box containing § oz., and sent by 
Letter Post for 4s.—Wessex Chedds Ltd., 
Sherborne, Dorset 

ORDERS TAKEN now for delivery in time 
for Christmas of the original delicious 
“Carrick”’ Shortbread—all butter—in tartan- 
covered tins at 9s. and 12s, 6d. each, inland 

postage paid. Foreign postage extra 


A. MeCALL LTD., 
High-class Bakers, 
87 High Street, Ayr, Scotland. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 
Their Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand 
Woven Damask Table Napery. Superb 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets in ex- 
clusive printed and embroidered designs 
Exquisite Hand Embroidered Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, 
etc. Gift service. Parcels specially packed 
and posted 10 Hume and Overseas Friends. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Brochure of 
Charming Gift suggestions. — Rosemoyne 
Irish Linens, Jorganstown, Co. Antrim, 
Northern Ireland. 


SUITABLE TO ALL—ircluding yourself. 
Cards and notepaper, printed address, etc. 


Send 24d. stamp for samples, prices 
S. ROY, 72 Station Rd., Hadfield, nr. Man- 
chester 


THE IDEAL GIFT for special people and 
as a present to yourself, fine Wine is always 
welcome at Christmas. Single bottles or 
assorted cases of Wines of your own choice, 
with every guarantee of their origin, care- 
fully packed and quickly despatched to any 
address —For further details write now tc 
O. W. LOEB & CO, LTD., 1 Robert St., 

Adelphi, London, W.C.2, TRA. 1927, 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES of Grafton St., 
London, W.1, and Thurlo St., South Ken- 
sington, invite you to visit their Christmas 
display of cards, pictures. books and other 
attractive gifts. Christmas Shopping cata- 
logue post free on request. 








EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 


girls’. New courses Jan, 3, 1957.—Apply to 
J. W. Loveridge. M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin- 
cipal, St, Godric’s Secretaria} College, 2 


Arkwtight Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
ation—University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 
(G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4 


SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 


COMMON ENTRANCE.—Sma!l coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual atten- 
tion. Exceptional results past twelve years 
Sea and Mountain air. Games. Prospectus 
from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately 
Senior Master at Stowe) — Barbara K. K 
Cross, B.A.. Oxon, Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, 
Machynileth, Wales, Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 
MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
New courses start 7 Jan., 1957.—S7 Duke 
.. Wi. 

OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 
ing. Graduate Course. Next Term, January 
14th, Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining boards), London, 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology. 


LL.B., B D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 


Professional Exams, Mod. Fees. Pros- 
pectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est, 1894 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 
(3 lines). 





FELLOWSHIPS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS. The University 
ofters a number of Simon Fellowships for 
advanced study or research in the social 
sciences. This term is used in a wide sense 
to include not only Economics, Government, 
etc., but equally, fields such as Education, 
Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values 
withi1 the range of £800—£1,350 per annum 
(Simon Research Fellowships) or within the 
range of £1,400—£1,750 per annum (Simon 
Senior Research Fellowships), according to 
qualifications and experience. They are open 
to members of the public services as well as 
to persons with academic experience. — 
Applications should be sent by January 15, 
1957, to the Registrar, the University, Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, and who will be pleased to 
answer any enquiries regarding the scope of 
the Fellowships. 





LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this 
year, If you've always meant to write Begin 
Now, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspon- 
dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept 
London School of Journalism, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, London, W.1,. GROs 
8250. “There are LSJ Students all over the 
world.’ 

AN APPEAL TO REASON,.—The case of 
TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and 
Ian Gilmour. Price 1s. 6d. or by post 
Is, 9d. from the ‘Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, 


typed in 7 


— days (4-day emergency service for urgent 


works), short stories etc., by return. Type- 
scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
duplicating service, Indexing. Cataloguing. 
Editing. Proof-read'ng. Literary research, 
etc. Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine 
Service. Public/Private meetings reported. 
Recording machines for hire. Translations 
from/into all languages, Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- 
TERS, TRANSLATIONS MEMORANDA, 
ETC., OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Open till 9 pm. and week-ends, Secretarial 
Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1. Phone GER 
1067/8/9. 


‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you writing Success 
No Sales—No Fees. Send for FREE Sl 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success,’ B.A 
School of Successful Writing Lud., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured, Min, Charge, 4s. 
E. R. Jennings, 55 ®rockman Rd., Folkestone 
MSS, expertly typed on good paper 2s 
1,000; 4d, Carbon. — HARPER, 6 March- 
wood Crescent, W.5. PER. 1401. 

*‘THE REPORTER,’ America’s famous fort- 
nightly, is now on sale here. This week's 
issue is devoted to “The Price of Peacemon- 
gering’; a perceptive analysis of the military 
implications of our action over Suez. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr writes on the Theologians’ 
dilemma over racial segregation and there 1s 
an outstanding galaxy of reviews. Supplies 
are limited, so order your copy or subscrip- 
tion now from Transworld Publications, 
Park Royal Road, N.W.10, 2s. each fort- 
night 
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I§ 
STORIES WANTED by British  [nstity 
of Fiction-Writing Scien Lid Reg 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stogi 
are revised by us and submitted to edi 
on a 15 per cent of sales basis. Unsuitay 
stories are returned with reasons for reg 
tion, Address your MSS. to Dept. 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concg 


ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for inter 








free booklet.—Regent Institute (De 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI 
FOR SALE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, ( 
plete 1954 edition plus Year Book 
volumes, Brand new £60.—M. Groves, 
Knowsley Rd., London, S.W.11,. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
FRENCH GLACE APRICOTS. New 
son's. Outstandingly Exquisite Flavo 
14 Ib. 30s. Also Assorted Apricots, Gre 
gages, Pears and Figs. 14 It 16s od. 3 
Presentation 30s. Al] wood boxes, Marr 
Glacé. Finest French. Original decorat 
tins, 6 0z 6d. Elvas Pluins 1 Ib. 7s 
Elvas Figs 1 lb, 7s. 6d. Owing to late arti 
this year we offer 8 boxes Plums 
figs for S5s. (to one address). A 
net, All Prices Post Paid 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane 
don, E.C.3 
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GARLIC 

waste time 
bronchitis coughs 
suchlike nuisance ailments 
vented, checked, relieved 
easily with the 
remedy of 
years aS a po 
to know Garlisc 
lic ts. Send 52s. 6d. today 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) 
booklet of life-conserving information 
lisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Susse 


AND RHEUMATISM. 
rheumatism 
sore U 
They car 
and 


nursing 


colds, 








pu 
n-smell dex 


tavie 





HOTELS 


1.0.W. WINTER IS KIND to Farringi 
the loveliest spot on the sunny I.0.W 
country house hotel with woo ded 
and cosy cottages, Superb food and 
entral heating. Riding and a 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C.—Details 
the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312 
RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.A-C. J 
approved. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay red 
mended, Centrally heated throughout 
ter and Christmas terms on 
Rye 2216. 





ical 


app 





WINTER SPORTS 
ENJOY YOUR WINTER 
SPORTS 


to the full in FRANCE. French food 
gaiety, and superb modern equip 
ticularly advantageous terms off 
coming seasen at Chamonix. Exhila 
ing by day, a round of pleasure 2 
Details on request from your T 
or from the French Govern 
Office, 178 Piccadilly, London, 


r 
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SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 

















ACROSS.—-1 Laboratory. 6 Area 
Monks, 11 Casuarina. 12 Reflector 13 EN 
14 Antithesis 16 Eric 18 Emma 
Brigandage. 23 Organ. 24 Yeobright 
Nectarine. 28 Drift. 29 Role. 30 Euitors 

DOWN .—Lemur, 2 Benefit. 3 Resp4 
4 Tacit. § Resorting Roister Avalam 
9 Bates, 14 ner. 15 Ea bird, 
Intruder. 19 Ma Anguish. 22 On 
25 Overt. 26 T 

—_——— 
— 1 
gives enormous satisfaction ina 
in a week, written with the alp! Fa 
phonetic, easy to read, Please write! 
the free trial lesson t The S 
Speedhand (Ss), Hills Rd., Ca 3g 
at its Offices 99 Gower S1 Load 
Aldershot. Subscr ion f 
id.—Friday November 30. 9 





